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A Nation’s Fate Was Sealed— 
Fifty Yard from Where He Stood! 


HERE was a rattling of rickshaws, and I went be- 

low. On looking over the wall, I saw that the 

Japanese were going away. Hasegawa’s carriage 
had already gone. Koreans in court dress were fluttering 
to and fro. It seemed impossible, as I stood there in the 
moonlight behind the hedge, that the fate of a nation had 
been sealed within fifty yards of where I stood! The min- 
isters had signed!” Yes, it was so. The Japanese had 
subjugated Korea, and a country of 12,000,000 people must 
bow to the inevitable. 


Are you reading WILLARD STRAIGHT’S Life Story 
by Louis Graves now running in 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 60 Illustrations— 
Art Insert of Exceptional Interest 





The story is attracting attention everywhere. This young 
American, who did so much to bring about a deeper under- 
standing between the Orient and the Occident, gives a 
wonderful picture of political conditions in Korea. 


A Republic—With an Emperor Held in Reserve! 


This is the case in China today. An unbelievable situa- 
tion—but true. The young heir to the throne is now fifteen 
years of age. The rumor was that he had been restored to 
power. They are thinking of marrying him to the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, and thus satisfy all factions. And many 
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other astonishing plans are being considered. Reod JOHN 
O. P. BLAND’S revelations in “The Last Imperial Manchu’ 
in the December issue. 


Bible Stories Through Chinese Eyes! 


These pictures by a young Chinese artist would alone make 
any issue of a magazine worth while. This boy went to hear 
a missionary in his native country. Never had he heard the 
old Biblical stories. He was deeply impressed. He visualized 
the sacred tales enacted among his own Chinese people. 
Chinese lions, tigers and phenix march two by two into a 
Chinese ark, built by a Chinese Noah. And they kill the 
Chinese fatted calf (in the shape of a chicken) for the 
Chinese Prodigal Son, returning penitent from a Chinese 
gambling hell! 


These are but a few of the feat i 

is no magazine quite like ASIA 

motion picture—gorgeous spectacle 

humans live and walk in pictures: 

picture, no matter on how large a scaic it may be enacted 
has the gripping interest of the story of a hundred races. 
ASIA visualizes their life and customs—history and tradi- 
tions—religions and beliefs—literature and art. 


ASIA will give you the foundation of a clear understand- 
ing of the important problems of the East—more far-reach- 
ing in their potentialities than any of Europe. And it will 
do so in beautiful pictures and excellent stories. 


What concerns Asia, concerns America—and the wide- 
awake citizen lives and learns of the politics, the beauty, 
the temperament of foreign lands. Read ASIA, and be- 
come well-informed. 





Other Features of the December Asia 


Korea Signs Away Her Freedom Frontispiece 
A Court Lady of Old Japan By L. Adams Beck 


Trapping an Elephant Herd in Trengganu 
By Charles Mayer 


Illustrations by Will Crawford 


The Pictures of Plowing and Weaving 
By R. Meyer Riefstah!l 


Antidotes to Fate By W. Norman Brown 
The Utmost Indian Isle An Insert of Photographs 


Some Contemporary Japanese Poets : 
By Madame Yukio Ozaki 


Hammid Hassan, Camel Driver By Joseph Koven 


The Way of the Farmer in Japan. III 
By Robertson Scott 
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i (=341M (hale me) 2 


S your old Atlas like last year’s newspaper—hopelessly out-of- 
date? Does the world it shows no longer exist? ‘Today we are 
living in a NEW World! ‘The whole map has been made over 
by the War and by other important developments everywhere. 

But you need never again have an out-of-date Atlas—for here is a 

New Kind of Atlas—an Atlas that can be kept up-to-date—that keeps 
pace with the world—that need not get behind the times! Out of the 
chaos following the war comes the NEW WORLD Loose Leaf 
ATLAS, bringing before you the whole new 
world of today, showing the alterations in the 
map, the new nations that have been born, the 
new developments that have left their mark on 


ERE WE LRAT 
Map Service Free for Two Years. 


Fin 
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Loose Leaf—Always Up-to-Date 


Keep Pace With the World 


You need this wonderful new kind of Atlas now—to keep in 


with the big world issues—to understand international affairs 

read your newspaper intelligently—to carry 

well-informed people. You need it to broaden your isiness OU 

look—to follow the course of trade at home and abroad Children 

meed it to visualize history and the great war—to learn about the 
new world of today. And you will need this 
Atlas in the future to keep you informed of 


world changes everywhere which will be record- 
ed by the Up-to-Date Map Servic« 


the map everywhere. * 
The NEW WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS This Service (as explained he ) you will 
; #.. sols receive tor two years without charg Chink 
The New World Loose-Leaf Atlas will . kept eg for 2 years with- ek thin ell aise 0 ven py Ee 
: : out charge. Alter that, continuous map scr — Seatistician of “e Nat val City Bas 
Here is o A that is money ag oy vice can still be obtained for a very nominal ot tow Y 4 a. » A: Haw > aia passes hae 
Here Cs.  Auas ie oe "heune eeds. in subscription fee. j 1 do not use this Atlas in my office work, and 
ere 18 e a 4 y “wom : I'wice each year new maps will be issued these particular (new) maps I have found very 
these times and progress and expansion. to cover all changes that have occurred in aa . re iy ted Par eae 
If the world never changed, no atlas would every part of the world. These revised useful, an s ave them keep tl j 


ever grow out of date. But with events mov- 
ing as rapidly and as suddenly as they are, new 
atlases soon must become obsolete. Even the 
New World Atlas would be far behind the 
times if no provision was made for keeping it 
always up-to-date. That is why we made it— — 


Loose-Leaf! 


It is the only method by which atlases can 
be kept permanently abreast of developments, of changes political and 
economic, of advances in commerce, of new discoveries: and ex- 
plorations. 


The NEW WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS brings you a weatth of 
new information about every place in the world—it shows in detail 
every country of the earth—every political division. And in ad- 
dition it gives a vast fund of interesting facts dealing with such 
features as climate, vegetation, natural resources, trade routes, races, 
population, history. Here are four hundred pages of maps and index, 
four hundred pages of timely, authentic, comprehensive knowledge 
about the world of today. 


maps are simply inserted in the Loose Leaf 
Binder in place of the old maps. In this 
way the NEW WORLD Loose Leaf Al 
LAS is kept constantly up-to-date, abreast 
of current developments—political, econom Shoes te thie alter gon have heen wolting et 
ic, commercial, and industrial. You need not wait until additional settlements 


which is in my office down to dat l am a 
great believer in the ‘Loose-Leat em 


As Timely As Your Newspaper 


have been made in the map, for this big New 
Kind of Atlas keeps pace with the world 


snows changes in the map whenever and 
wherever they occur. It enables you to interpret current events—i 
gives you a timely grasp of the national and international issues of 
the day—it enables you to talk intelligently about the present situa 


tion in foreign lands. 


} 1 be without the 


In this rapidly-moving day and age no home shou 


NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS—it is a wonderful help to every 
one who wants to keep informed of what is going on in the world 
to keep pace with the world’s changes. Let us tell you ALL about 


this wonderful, large-sized Atlas. 


Mail Coupon for Interesting Booklet 


Space here is far too limited to give an adeqate idea 
of what the NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS is 
and all that it contains, of the valuable special features 
it offers to every-one wishing to keep pace with the 
world—in history, economics, business and trade, and 
international expansion. But a handsome booklet has 
been prepared which tells the whole fascinating story. 
It is profusely illustrated and is full of interesting 
facts, and you will find it one of the most attractive money. 
booklets you have ever seen or read. 


We will gladly send you a copy of “Keeping Pace 


your part. 





A Few of the Great Features 


Four hundred pages of maps and text, size of page 13% by 
19% inches. Maps of all the nations, territories and islands of 
the world revised to date. Detail maps of important cities and 
harbors. Physical maps of the world and of continents. Lan- 

uage map of Europe. Large-scale map of the Italian Front. 

ixteen pages of Historical Maps showing the development of al! 
= of the world from ancient times, with dates of wars and 
reaties. 


Exploration maps of the North and South Poles. Double- 
page maps of the United States, economic map of U. S., show- 
ing forest preserves, mining fields, cattle-raisng districts, etc. 
Key map of U. S., showing States, Parcel Post Dit Standard 
Time Zones. Oil and Gas Map of U. S. Separate Indexes of 
all maps, giving location of towns and latest population figu-es 
for the United States. 
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With the World” without any cost or obligation on 
Simply send the coupon below, and you 
will receive the booklet by return mail. Let us sug- 
gest that you do this now, while the matter is before 
you, as you do not want to overlook the opportunity 
of learning about this wonderful New Kind of Atlas, 
and how only $1 
monthly payments quickly make it yours. Send no 
_ Just mail coupon NOW for this valuable and 
interesting booklet, “Keeping Pace With the World.” 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Dept. 21TB, Chicago, III. 














puts it into your home and small 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Dept 21TB Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, the 
new booklet, “Keeping Pace 
With the World.” 
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BLIND 


By ERNEST POOLE 
The really epic account of the life of a typical 
American during the tremendous changes from the 
Civil War to the Great War. “A far-seeing and 
deep-thinking record of forty years in the life of 
a family and of the world,” says the Boston Tran- 
script. And the Brooklyn Eagle notes the reality 
of the characters—‘“the kind of men, wom- 
en, and children we all know.” It is truly 
an “epic of America.” $2.50 


By MARY S. WATTS 
A book about Americans, picturing them 
as we all know them, from seamstress to 
lady of leisure, giving that sort of cross-section of 
American life that we all look at keenly to find 
ourselves. In. this fine novel the souls of some 
plain people are laid bare in their growth from 
morning to “noon-mark”; and Mrs. Watts’s 
vigorous philosophy and kindly humor make us 
see America with a new insight. $2.50 


BLACK GOLD 


By L. ELWYN ELLIOTT 
A vigorous story of the dramatic adventures 
of a theatrical troupe that went up the 
Amazon to the rubber boom town of Manaos 
—and did not return. The author knows 
her Brazil thoroughly, and her colonial types 
are very much alive, obsessed with the rest- 
less exploitation of the “black gold.” $2.25 








By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
“The best boy’s story in our generation of Amer- 
ican authors.”—Boston Transcript. “To write a 
book about two boys who read “Tom Sawyer’ and 
tried to travel in his footsteps is a very bold de- 
vice, but Mr. Masters has justified his boldness. 
He has successfully entered into the spirit of boy- 
hood; has rendered beautifully the actual life of 
the Spoon River country of the ’70s . . . has 
written a permanent piece of American liter- 
ature.” —Chicago Post. $3.50 


FREE SOIL 

By MARGARET LYNN 
With the story of the Free Soil struggle 
in Kansas which culminated in the John 
Brown battle of Ossawatomie and the attack 
on Lawrence is interwoven the personal story of 
a New England settler, his wife, and a group 
of his friends. Many characters are real peo- 
ple, but history and fiction are skilfully blended, 
with that observation and understanding which 
mark Miss Lynn’s literary work. $2.50 


THE TERRIBLE ISLAND 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


The Island was named Ku-Ku, and a strange tabu 
was upon it, so that those who trespassed became 
blind. And while four friends sat in the moon- 
light before a New Guiana hotel, up from the 
sea walked a lovely lady who had forgotten her 
name but remembered the way to Ku-Ku. Then 
of course they had to go; and this is the story of 
their sojourn. $1.75 





By ALICE BROWN 


folk, by one of the most popular 
interpreters cof New England 


“The Romance of 
that Adventurer—Man.” 


Short stories of New England The 


DEVELOPMENT 
By W. BRYHER 


With an Introduction by Amy 
Lowell, in which she says “This 
is the record of the growth of a 
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character, who shows very beau- s - 
tifully the hidden springs of of mind. . . . Through a series of 
life under the reticences. $2.00 History deft touches, we see a small, lone- 
By ly, imaginative child gradually 
HEARTS OF THREE evolving into an artist.” $2.00 
H. G. Wells 


By JACK LONDON 
A fine rousing tale of adventure 
in the land of the old buccaneers, 
by two descendants of Sir Henry 
Morgan. “Melodrama written 
with gusto,” says the Philadel- 
phia North American; “out on 
the prairies they would call it a 
‘sockdolager.’ ” $2.50 


THE ROMANTIC 





“The work is of momentous and in 
many ways unprecedented character, 
attempting as it does to summarize the 
history of creation from the beginning, 
when the solar system was a whirling 
nebula, to the present day.”—Editor, 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


[In Two Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. 
The Set, $10.50 








TENSION 


By MAY SINCLAIR 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER 
By STACY AUMONIER 


“Easily the best novel he has 
written,” says the Nation; “as 
suggestive as it is entertain- 
ing and as philosophical as it 
is concrete.” $2.25 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 





The story of a romantic young man who found 
beauty everywhere, particularly in the suffering 
of other people. ‘Miss Sinclair presents him to 
us, and the reader is left to find the pity of hu- 
manity for a soul so marred. .. . A stronger book 
than MARY OLIVIER,” says C. A. Dawson 
Scott in the Bookman. $2.00 


Against the background of a narrow academic 
society, ruled by a professional optimist who 
is also an incurable hypocrite and scandal- 
monger, is played out to an unexpected end 
the brilliant comedy of the tangled lives of 
two women and three men. $2.25 


Order at Your Bookseller’s or of 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The Week 


HE question of the admission of Germany 

overshadows all other matters before the as- 
sembly of the League of Nations now in session 
at Geneva. A two-thirds vote is necessary to her 
admission, and there seems no doubt that a clear 
two-thirds can be found, as France will probably 
be the-only country to object. But France will 
obstinately resist Germany’s inclusion, on the 
ground, legally quite justifiable, that Germany has 
not yet paid off her debt to France—has not, in 
the words of Article I, given effective guarantees 
of her sincere intention to observe her international 
obligations. Until Germany has shown readiness 
to fulfill the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
says France, she cannot be admitted. But the rest 
of the world is coming around to the view that 
these terms are unfulfillable, and by their votes 
France is more than likely in the course of time 
to be overborne. The League is now controlled by 
an alliance of former partners in war, and the ad- 
mission of Germany weld be the beginning of 
the transformation f:**)tO~s; 


. itary alliance to 
League of Nations. “* their fox 


NUMBER 312 








GENERAL WRANGEL has taken refuge on a 
French war-ship; his troops are dead, or prison- 
ers, or scattered in panic over the Crimea; his 
adventure has collapsed more dismally than any 
one expected. “He saw,” says the New York 
World, “the folly of his predecessors in rashly ad- 
vancing, neglecting political conditions in the rear.”’ 
And accordingly he made a spectacular retreat of 
250 miles in less than two weeks. So is extin- 
guished the latest military hope of the exiles of 
Imperial Russia. Another straw hero goes down 
to Tsarism’s Elysian Fields. Wrangel now seems 
to have been at no time very formidable. If his 
troops “fought desperately to the end’’—they also 
mutinied in large numbers. The inner rottenness 
that had dissolved other White armies before him 
was his undoing too. He never threatened Mos- 
cow, the goal from which Denikin was 200 miles 
short, the Poles 300, Yudenich 400, Kolchak 500, 
for, feeblest of them all, Wrangel was never less 
than 600 miles from this goal. Contrasted with 
this, other great failures shrink. If Dr. F. A. 
Cook, setting out from New York to discover the 
North Pole, had done comparatively as badly as 
Wrangel, his extreme point north would have been 
Moose Factory, Ontario. 


THE second of Mr. H. G. Wells’s interesting 
articles on Russia in the New York Times de- 
scribes in vivid detail the hopelessness and isola- 
tion of Russian intellectuals. All the theatres are 
open—have indeed, never been closed—and 
Shalyapin, “the artist defiant and magnificent” 
can dare to ask and receive 200,000 rubles a per- 
formance. But all the others, writers, artists, 
scientists, have been living miserably “for three 
years, very gray and long years, indeed, in a world 
that seemed sinking down steadily through one de- 
gree of privation after another into utter dark- 
ness.” They are shabby “careworn, unprosper- 
ous-looking figures.” Mortality among them has 
been terribly high, much of which, no doubt, “has 
been due to the general hardship of life, but in 
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many cases”—believes Mr. Wells—“sheer morti- 
fication of great gifts has been the determining 
cause. They could no more live in Russia of 1919 
than they could have lived in a Kafir kraal.” They 
are quite cut off from the rest of Europe—its busy 
active life, its food, its new ideas. And so when 


Mr. Wells walks in on them he feels “like an un- . 


expected afternoon caller strolling into a cell in 
jail.” 


“SCIENCE, art, and literature,” says Mr. Wells, 
“are hothouse plants, demanding warmth and re- 
spect and service. The collapse of the Russian 
Imperial system smashed up all shelters in which 
such things could exist.” And crude Marxian 
philosophy, ‘‘which divides all men into bourgeoisie 
and proletariat, which sees all life as stupidly 
simple class war,” had no place for them in its 
system. Too late, perhaps, the Communist gov- 
ernment awoke to find science, art, literature dy- 
ing on its hands, and its efforts to keep the spark 
alive are clumsy, since “Marx, the prophet, and 
his sacred book, supply them with no lead at all 
in the matter.” The hero of what salvage is be- 
ing made of intellectual men and women is Gorky, 
who “has a passionate respect for the value of 
western science and culture . . . and has found a 
steady support in Lenin.” Between him and 
“the more creative intelligence in the Bolshevist 
government” have been organized the House of 
Literature and Art in Petrograd—and, more de- 
veloped, the House of Science, which feeds rations 
to some 4,000 scientific workers and their families, 
and provides them to a small extent with hospital 
conveniences, baths, clothing. So flickers, through 
darkness and hunger, the thin flame of the Russian 
mind. 

MR. ISAAC DON LEVINE, writing from Ber- 
lin as the New York Globe’s correspondent, de- 
scribes some inner workings of the Soviet govern- 
ment that explain much that has happened and is 
yet to happen. The power of the Third Inter- 
national group wanes with peace and waxes with 
war. Under pressure from this group, led by 
Zinoviev and Bukharin, Lenin threw his influence 
against accepting Lloyd George’s offer for a gen- 
eral Allied and Soviet peace conference, and the 
Red armies advanced on Warsaw in the hope of 
revolution in Poland and elsewhere. This, says 
Mr. Levine, was the biggest mistake of Lenin’s 
career, which he retrieved by securing peace at 
Riga. But the Soviet Central Executive Com- 
mittee, which till then had always unanimously 
approved all government measures, had a minority 
of one-third against the Polish peace, in spite of 
the fact that both Lenin and Trotzky favored it. 
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Here exists in the heart of the Bolsheviks, then, 
a “bitter-ender” minority, whose power takes its 
strength from the continuance of war. It is a 
plausible picture of the Soviet regime, and shows 
that governments which seek to fight international 
revolution must to that end use peace and not war. 


ON the face of it, the Italians and the Jugoslays 
have settled the problem of the Adriatic to their 
mutual satisfaction. Since the official text is not 
yet here, only the general lines of the Rapallo 
treaty are known to us. Where the Treaty of 
London gave Italy a strong strategic frontier, 
against attack by land, through the Carnic and 
Julian Alps to Fiume, the new line is at some im- 
portant points even more favorable; where it 
gave Italy some twenty islands off the Dalmatian 
coast to protect her from attack by sea, she now 
retains but three—though the most valuable; 
where it gave Italy about ninety miles of the coast- 
line itself, including the ports of Zara, Spalato 
and Sebenico, she now relinquishes all.but ten and 
keeps Zara alone. The crucial point of the whole 
settlement is evaded: Fiume is not to belong to 
Jugoslavia, nor to Italy, nor is it to be under 
control of the League of Nations, but becomes a 
“free and independent State” contiguous to Italian 
territory. What does this mean? There are 
many Italians in Fiume, but it is primarily a door 
from Central Europe to which Italy would like 
to hold the key. The test of this solution will come 
when time shows whether Fiume is really inde- 
pendent, and free to Austrian, Hungarian, Jugo- 
slay commerce, or whether it is under the control 
of Italy. 


BOTH sides have made concessions, yet Italy, 
having retreated from the more extreme position, 
is loudest in asserting her generosity. Official 
Italy looks forward to permanent peace, forgetting 
too readily what difficulties may yet arise. 
D’Annunzio’s actions already show that he is pre- 
paring to use troops to save Dalmatia for Italy 
just as he “saved” Fiume. He is supported by a 
large section of Italian nationalist opinion, who 
are very angry that Italy should, as Count Sforza 
says, “sacrifice her dearest ambitions in Dalmatia.’ 
On their side, the Jugoslavs cannot hand over 
500,000 of their countrymen to foreign rule with- 
out a murmur. The world at large may regard 
the settlement with relief, but scarcely with 
enthusiasm. Here is a problem that self-deter- 
mination, pure and simple, was not able to solve 
at this time. Probably no fairer bargain could 
be struck while It-" ationalism continues to 
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THE naval board appointed by Secretary Daniels 
to investigate the actions of U. S. Marines in 
Haiti summoned as its first native witness the 
Haitian president, Dartiguenave. Through the 
rather confused summary of his evidence appears 
a carefully guarded hostility. ‘The Marines” he 
said, “had been accused by popular clamor,” but 
in spite of this clamor he had no “official” knowl- 
edge of indiscriminate killing. Add together his 
statements before the naval board that he had 
no means of proving cases of homicide or violence, 
that his people had not informed him of such cases 
because they were afraid of being caught by 
martial law; that he had heard of regrettable 
acts; that the American authorities had not co- 
operated with him in bringing knowledge of the 
killing of natives to Washington; that “‘the people, 
with very few exceptions ... . have rejoiced at the 
coming of the Americans’; that the marine ad- 
ministration was, with occasional exceptions, good; 
that compulsory work on the roads led through 
discontent to “banditry.”” The sum total of such 
words is the impression of a situation seriously 
wrong, blurred by something—is it fear? 


TWO days after testifying before the naval 
board, President Dartiguenave made to the news- 
paper correspondents a much franker statement, 
flatly demanding a Congressional investigation and 
a new American Minister. ‘The treaty,” he says, 
“has been violated and not carried out because 
Haiti has been under the oppression of the Amer- 
ican Minister and his financial adviser . . . who 
have sent to Secretary Colby declarations alleged 
to have come from me, in an attempt to infer that 
Haiti is not keeping her obligations . . . . when I 
protest against an agreement relative to Haitian 
affairs, which the Minister attributes to the 
Haitian government, the State Department always 
declares that the Haitian government is wrong.”’ 
And all this unhappiness has for the last few years 
been kept from our knowledge by the censorship. 
President Dartiguenave shows restraint when he 
says, “The Americans are a great people. We beg 
them to be kind to a little people.” 


FOR thousands the present industrial depression 
means frugality in the use of luxuries, and perhaps 
the necessity of living on their capital. But for 
hundreds of thousands, who have no capital, and 
no luxuries to give up, it means less bread and 
butter, patched clothes, pale children, cold jobless 
months with the breadline at the end. Every day 
brings news of more factories closed and more men 
and women on the street. Nearly 650,000 textile 
workers are idle; the railroads, automobile, and 
steel industries have cut their forces; unnumbered 
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plants have reduced wages or are working part 
time. The country sees the crisis coming but is 
scarcely better prepared for it than in similar days 
in 1915. We have no Federal public employment 
bureaus, no unemployment insurance, no legisla- 
tive program for permanent relief, no plan to 
regularize industry, no slightest acceptance of the 
principle that unemployment should be a first 
charge upon industry. 


IS John F. Hylan the most gullible Mayor 
New York has ever had? His testimony be- 
fore the committee investigating the building 
scandal put to rest whatever doubts remained 
on this point. A year and a half ago New York 
was about to build $16,000,000 worth of schools, 
out of material known as “terra cotta.”’ A lawyer 
named Hettrick, representing the limestone “ring,” 
after a talk with the Mayor, wrote him a letter 
urging that limestone be substituted for terra 
cotta, as the latter was made by non-union labor 
outside of New York, and the former quarried by 
Greater New York labor, much of which was at 
that time out of employment. The same day, 
without investigation, the Mayor sent practically 
this same fetter, over his own signature, to the 
Board of Education. Mr: Hettrick’s assertions 
about New York limestone labor were untrue; the 
Mayor swallowed them whole; the Mayor be- 
came an easy tool of the limestone ring. ‘That 
was nearly two years ago. “I know now,” says 
the Mayor, “that he [Hettrick] was just playing 
the labor union in the interest of the limestone 
ring... I see it now. I think I was fooled.” 
Badly fooled, but not half so badly as were the 
people of New York, who elected him. 


WHILE neither dreadnoughts nor army estimates 
can multiply unperceived, researches in chemical 
warfare, even on a very small and inconspicuous 
scale, can produce poison gases far more deadly 
than any used or developed during the war. 
Just lately the British War Office invited a num- 
ber of scientists to become members of a committee 
to develop to the fullest extent “both the offen- 
sive and defensive aspects of chemical warfare.” 
One of those so invited, Dr. Frederick Soddy, a 
Professor of chemistry at Oxford, refused in- 
dignantly, as he “felt that universities and scientific 
men stood for something higher than anything 
that had yet found expression and representation 
in governments, particularly in their international 
relations.” This is a brave and independent view 
to take, and if all scientists, on whom governments 
have till now always been able to rely for the dead- 
liest improvements in warfare, were to take Pro- 
fessor Soddy’s lead, war could not so easily con- 
tinue to be increasingly horrible and destructive. 
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IN a recent address before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. William B. Dickson, 
Vice-president of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Company, formerly an officer of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation and a partner of Andrew Carnegie, 
said several things the intelligence and liberality 
of which, considering that they come from the 
heart of the steel industry, are a welcome surprise. 
Mr. Dickson must be aware of the alarm he may 
inspire in the ranks of his own industry when he 
says that ways must be devised to give labor “the 
full recognition to which, as an equal partner, it 
is entitled,” and urges “the adoption of a fair 
system of collective bargaining.” He admits that 
“autocratic control is becoming a marked tendency 
in our great industries,” and sees our government 
to be “founded on the suffrages of men who, for 
all practical purposes, are industrially bondmen.” 
He has plain words for the past of the steel in- 
dustry: “The Carnegie labor policy was highly 
autocratic, as is that of its successor, the United 
States Steel Corporation; a benevolent autocracy, 
if you please, in many splendid ways, although it 
still retains that relic of barbarism the twelve-hour 
day. But however large you write the word 
‘benevolent’ you must always write after it the 
word ‘autocracy.’"” Such statements are highly 
promising. Do they mean that the thirteen and 
a half hour night shift on which men were work- 
ing a few months ago in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
will be, or already has been abandoned? For the 
mills there are owned by the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Dickson is vice-president. 


WE wish to correct an error on page 290, line 
27, of our last issue. In the sentence “The 
operators contended that $3.34 a day or $8o1, 
was really enough for a miner to live on comfort- 
ably,” the figure “$801” should have been “$912.” 


Mr. Colby on a Mission 


BOARD the good ship Florida, surrounded 
(according to the New York Times) by “an 
imposing staff of diplomats and attachés,” Sec- 
retary Colby weighs anchor and starts for South 
America. He will put in at Brazil and Uruguay, 
pay a call at Buenos Aires. Not in search of rest 
and recreation does he set out; but dispatched 
upon a mission by the President—‘‘to cement the 
sincere attachment and deepen the genuine inti- 
macy between the self-governing democracies of 
the Western Hemisphere.” 
The travelling statesman, like the travelling 
salesman, is a familiar figure of the post-war era. 
We in America have entertained a host of royal 
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and near-royal emissaries. Whether they came as 
heroes of the battle-field or as more romantic 
figures from the court itself, we have been quick to 
welcome them. Few of them have offended us, and 
fewer still have scored a triumph. There is a tech- 
nique about travelling statesmanship, no less than 
travelling salesmanship, and not every visitor has 
it at his finger-tips. Still, though triumphs come 
but rarely, moderate success is within the reach of 
any industrious visitor. In America a few rides in 
the cabin with the engineer, a wreath upon a tomb 
or two, an evening at the movies, will go far to- 
wards winning success for any diplomat from 
overseas. 

Whatever the technique of successful public ap- 
pearance in Brazil and Uruguay, we may confi- 
dently count upon Mr. Colby’s measuring up to 
standard on his southern trip. He is a citizen of 
the world. In matters of international politics, 
perhaps, he has all of the inexperience and inca- 
pacity of the first Wilson Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bryan. But Mr. Bryan would have been no man 
to undertake a mandate for a trip to Brazil and 
Uruguay. His public appearances would have 
lacked tone, his costumes have been the despair of 
every patriotic emigré, his after-dinner repartee 
have developed into appeals to the conscience of 
humanity. Mr. Bryan is not an international man. 
That creature exists, however often the realists 
deny it, and however far the humbler people lag 
behind. He is equally at home, this international- 
ist, in Washington and Buenos Aires, Tokyo and 
Petrograd. He speaks the language of insiders. 

Granted the internationalism of the travelling 
statesman—an ideal to which Mr. Colby and the 
Prince of Wales approximate more closely than 
does Mr. Bryan—the question of a triumphant 
tour becomes in large part a matter of stage-man- 
agement. Against spontaneity the successful tour- 
ist must be guarded carefully. The unexpected 
happenings, the little incidents that supply the 
human touch, must all be prearranged. The result, 
to be sure, is often make-believe. Yet for all that 
it frequently effects its purpose. We ourselves have 
had visitors who told us not one fact about the 
specific intentions of their country, ignored as if 
they did not exist the real sources of friction be- 
tween their land and our own. Aside from a grace- 
ful tribute to our women, our sky-scrapers and our 
sense of humor, their positive achievements whilst 
among us may have been limited to the pitching of 
a baseball or the planting of an elm on Arbor Day. 
Nevertheless they may have been successful in their 
mission. The mere fact that they had been wise 
enough to come a long way to see this America of 
ours, has focused our eyes upon the existence of 
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their country; an agreeable personality has given 
us an idea that all their fellow countrymen must be 
a pleasing lot. 

But though the conquest of the travelling states- 
man is often real, it usually is as transitory as the 
morning dew. What celebrity was it who came to 
grace our shores, a few short years ago, if not the 
Kaiser’s brother? And the fact that an eager pop- 
ulace hailed Prince Henry in the streets, and a 
procession of such celebrities of our own as Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler bade him welcome, did 
not sufficiently affect German-American relations to 
prevent the coming of the first German-American 
war. The fact is, of course, that the priestcraft of 
the travelling statesman has its limitations. It 
accomplishes nothing substantial unless behind it 
there is an effort to get at the possible sources of 
future misunderstanding and hostility. 

This is true, of course, in the case of that tour 
upon which Mr. Colby now sets forth. He will be 
quick, will Mr. Colby, to seize whatever chances 
fate presents him with. For he is an agile man, 
with a good eye for the dramatic moment. But 
behind him, and despite his most scintillating ef- 
forts, will remain problems with which his tour is 
quite incapable of dealing. 

South America, much more than most North 
Americans realize, has had its eye upon the per- 
formance of the United States in San Domingo and 
in Haiti. San Domingo, despite the interest of a 
few independent journalists, still remains a subject 
largely undiscussed. But Haiti, recently, has man- 
aged to occupy a good deal of space in the pages 
of a much-startled press. Many of us have been 
profoundly shocked by General Barnett’s charges 
of “indiscriminate killing” which resulted in the 
death of several thousand Haitian natives. What 
sort of government have we there if it must rule 
by slaughter? To that government we have been 
indifferent. 

But the people of South America have been 
interested enough. And when it comes to win- 
ning the goodwill and the confidence of South 
America, more important than anything Mr. Colby 
may do or say in the banquet halls of Montevideo 
and Rio de Janeiro is the good faith with which we 
investigate our own regime in Haiti, accept res- 
ponsibility for whatever savagery we have been 
guilty of, and actually institute a new and more en- 
lightened order. An investigation, to be sure, is 


already under way. But it is an investigation of 
the Navy Department by the Navy Department. 
A Congressional investigation is more to the point; 
and so far we have not heard of one Congressman 
who demands that action. The State Department 
announces that Admiral Knapp has been visiting in 
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Haiti—and has found that the “representative 
citizens’ of various cities “without exception ex- 
press great satisfaction over the restoration of good 
government.” 

In what role do we cast ourselves, the people of 
South America ask, not only in regard to Haiti 
and San Domingo, but in respect to the whole con- 
tinent? Ten months ago the government of Sal- 
vador requested the United States to supply a defi- 
nition of the Monroe Doctrine. The people of 
Salvador wanted to be certain (according to the 
Associated Press) what the Monroe Doctrine 
meant, “so that they would know just what they 
were agreeing to if they joined the League.” The 
other South American governments were reported 
to be looking on with interest. A month later came 
the reply. Our State Department referred the 
government of Salvador to an address made by 
President Wilson nearly five years ago. In that 
address the President declared that “the Monroe 
Doctrine was proclaimed by the United States on 
her own authority”; that “it has always been main- 
tained, and always will be maintained, on her own 
responsibility”; and that he hoped, so far as its 
precise meaning was concerned, we should “estab- 
lish the foundations of amity so that no one will 
hereafter doubt them.” Therefore he attached a 
program of suggested action. 

To the people of Salvador, and to various South 
Americans, this must have seemed the definition not 
of the Monroe Doctrine but of what one President 
would like to see the Monroe Doctrine become. 
Salvador, however, accepted our reply without de- 
bate. Hers was scarcely the task of forcing us into 
declarations more specific. What will the senti- 
ment of South America be, if, still without speci- 
fically defining our own powers under the Monroe 
Doctrine, a Republican Senate insists by reserva- 
tion upon the still more unmistakable intention of 
this country to rule the Western Hemisphere large- 
ly as it chooses? 

To Secretary Colby, as he sets out upon his mis- 
sion, every advocate of peace between the nations 
will wish good fortune and success. We should be 
innocents, however, if we expected his junket to 
accomplish anything more substantial than a tem- 
porary flare of interest. Before long, the South 
American nations will once more mark the pro- 
vincialism of the people of this country. That pro- 
vincialism is responsible for our indifference to 
what was happening in Haiti, and to the censor- 
ship we permitted to be set up, over news from 
that island, by a government of which Mr. Colby 
was himself a member. It is responsible, too, for 
our confident belief that so long as we choose to 
maintain the Monroe Doctrine, and with whatever 
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meaning we choose to invest it, the people of South 
America owe us nothing but undying gratitude. 
Finally, this provincialism of ours is responstble for 
the snobbery we display in our indifference to the 
culture, interests, arts and achievements of the 
South American peoples. What an irony it is that 
the only agitation in the United States for an in- 
terest in the language and customs of South Amer- 
ica has come from those who want to use that con- 
tinent as a “market.”” With a rich civilization, vast 
reserves of ability and power, and a steady patience 
with our own misconduct and indifference, the 
nations of South America look to us for partner- 
ship. How long will we continue to take their am- 
bitions lightly? 


In Reply to the New York 


Evening Post 


HE New York Evening Post has discovered 

to its amazement that the New Republic ob- 
jects to the League only in so far as it contains 
covenants binding America to enforce the Treaties. 
It calls a recent repetition of this idea “a remark- 
able confession.” Now there have been about 
seventy-six issues of this paper since the Treaty of 
Versailles was published, and scarcely one of them 
has failed to contain the “confession.” 

On May 17, 1919, for example, the New Re- 
public, commenting on the terms then published for 
the first time, said: “the settlement which we are 
now asked to guarantee in all its detail, to under- 
write with the lives and the resources of America, 
is one made by European governments in the spirit 
of the traditional diplomacy of Europe. In the 
meshes of that diplomacy, it would be reckless 
folly for a nation placed as ours is to entangle it- 
self.” This was the burden of Mr. Root’s address 
last month when he said: “It is an alliance to en- 
force perpetually through the operations of the 
League the decisions of Mr. Wilson and his as- 
sociates in the year 1919 ... I have a strong 
impression that some of their conclusions were 
mistakes.” 

But there is higher authority—the authority of 
the man who brought the idea of the League before 
the attention of the world—the authority of 
Woodrow Wilson himself. Speaking just before 
our intervention in the war, but with a knowledge 
that war was imminent, he said: “If the peace 
presently to be made is to endure, it must be a peace 
made secure by the organized major force of 
mankind. The terms of the immediate peace 
agreed upon will determine (italics ours) whether 
it is a peace for which such a guarantee can be se- 
cured.” 
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Consequently when the Post says that “this means 
simply that the New Republic does not believe in 
international peace as a good in itself,” the Post 
has collected a fair number of fallacies in one 
sentence. Fallacy number one: “that peace is a 
good in itself.” If that is true, will the editors 
of the Post please state their view of the resistance 
of Belgium, the resistance of France, the inter- 
vention of Britain, the intervention of America in 
the late war? Will they also please comment on 
the well known words that “the right is more pre- 
cious than peace”? Fallacy number two: that 
“peace” is something that can be maintained by 
itself, irrespective of the stability of the relation- 
ships which constitute that “peace.’’ If the editors 
of the Post will look at Ireland they will see 
one among many examples of the difficulty of 
achieving “peace” even when the whole force 
of an empire is on one side and a weak disorgan- 
ized nation is on the other. They will discover 
that it is not “the process of law” which determines 
peace but the character of the law. What applies 
to Ireland, applies to Europe under the Treaty. 
The substitution of “law, conference, reason, con- 
science” for war cannot take place until the organic 
relationships of Europe are sufficiently tolerable 
to create respect for law, to produce the spirit of 
conference, to free the reason, and to enlist the 
conscience of Europe. So long as the fundamental 
law, i. e. the Treaties, is arbitrary and op- 
pressive, mere by-laws on matters of detail 
will not maintain peace. The American Con- 
stitution, be it remembered, could not prevent 
the bloodiest civil war of modern times, in spite 
of courts, legislatures and a common patriotism, 
because standing behind the Constitution, like 
the Treaty behind the League, was the institu- 
tion of human slavery. A real peace was not or- 
ganized in America until that institution was abol- 
ished. People today who, like the editors of the 
Post, think the settlement in Europe is not supreme- 
ly important are like men who before 1860 thought 
that the existence of the Constitution guaranteed 
peace between the North and the South. They are 
deceiving themselves, for the League is surely no 
stronger in relation to Europe than the Constitu- 
tion was in relation to the states, and the causes 
of war embodied in the Treaties are in every 
way as real as the question of the extension of 
slavery. 

The moral to be drawn is not that it is better 
to have no League. It is that we should strive 
to enter the League under conditions which leave 
us free, morally and legally, to work for a revi- 
sion of the settlement which makes an enduring 
peace probable. The New Republic is every bit 
as eager as the Post to participate in the ma- 
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chinery of the League, provided America is free to 
work for peace and not simply for the enforce- 
ment of a set of impossible and inherently unstable 
treaties. In fact we urge the Post to accept that 
position from its own point of view as a friend 
of the League, for it is the only way of combining 
the verdict of the election with the preservation 
of what is good in the League. We urge the Post 
to recognize that the popular judgment against 
“entanglement” is in its generous and constructive 
phases a judgment against the European system 
of diplomacy, and to build from that judgment 
not against it. In arguing for the Treaty as writ- 
ten the Post is trying to induce the Republicans 
to set aside the verdict. It is in every way better 
to accept the verdict, and then try to integrate it 
with what is effective in the existing League. This 
is a counsel of expediency, to be sure, and it comes 
from an opponent, but it is based on an opposi- 
tion not to the ultimate aims of the Post but to its 
immediate practical judgment. 


The Naton’s Program 


HE Nation publishes in its issue of November 

17th a program for a World League. It is 
essentially the program of Senator Knox, who is 
frequently mentioned for Secretary of State under 
Mr. Harding. It is a proposal to ignore the 
existing League entirely, revert to the Hague, and 
build from that. The new Hague conference is 
to “codify existing international law’ and to 
create certain additional statutes: “outlawing 
war,” abolishing the doctrines of military neces- 
sity and retaliation, remaking the Treaties, pro- 
viding for universal and immediate disarmament, 
and the nationalization of armament factories. 
All international disputes are to go before the 
Hague court which is to have “obligatory juris- 
diction.” 

Just how the world is to be universally dis- 
armed, while arsenals and battleship construction 
are nationalized, we frankly do not comprehend. 
Nor do we quite see how the Hague Court is to 
have “obligatory jurisdiction” when, according to 
the Nation, the most damning defect of the ‘“Ver- 
sailles League”’ is “the fact that it is based upon 
force.” Nor do we know exactly what the Na- 
tion means by “codifying international law” when 
the great bulk of international law is the laws of 
war, which the Nation proposes to outlaw. And 
while we recognize a certain propaganda value in 
saying that war is abolished, we are at a loss to 
understand how saying it will accomplish it. Nor 
can we follow the Nation in its faith that a court 
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can deal with all the disputes among governments, 
for there are disputes, and usually the biggest 
ones, that are not justiciable and require inter- 
national conferences. The obligatory jurisdiction 
of the Hague Court over all international disputes 
would simply place upon the shoulders of the 
Hague judges the tasks which now fall to the 
Council and the Assembly. 

The greatest defect of the scheme is that it 
omits all legislative and administrative machinery. 
According to the Nation’s program the Third 
Hague Conference is to lay down the law, and let 
the court do the rest. But in a changing world 
new law has to be made constantly, and the Na- 
tion provides no organ for making it. Moreover, 
after law is made, and decisions under it obtained, 
there still remains the vital business of admini- 
stering it. The Nation’s program provides no 
organ for watching disarmament, or watching 
mandates, or of making obligatory jurisdiction 
obligatory, or for registering treaties, or collect- 
ing information, or for administering interna- 
tional services in transit, sea communications, the 
air, cables, radio, the suppression of plague, in 
short for doing any of those things which it is 
hoped that the Secretariat will deal with. 

The core of the scheme is the doctrine of the 
Court’s obligatory jurisdiction. Obligatory with- 
out the use of ferce. It is an idea conceived by 
analogy from the United States Supreme Court 
when it deals with disputes between states. The 
proponents argue that the Supreme Court has no 
power to enforce its decision, but that those deci- 
sions are none the less binding. Now it is true that 
the Supreme Court has a long and successful record 
in adjudicating disputes between theoretically sov- 
ereign states. But the analogy between it and the 
Hague Court is a thin one. The Supreme Court, 
unlike the Hague in the Nation's scheme, is one 
organ of a completely organized government. That 
government originates in a genuine popular union 
on a territory within which there is complete free- 
dom of trade and under a network of social and 
economic bonds that cut across state lines and pro- 
duce national interests that are far more powerful 
than state interests. The Supreme Court, more- 
over, has jurisdiction over individuals, and the fed- 
eral system of which it is a part can levy taxes, 
raise armies, and pursue national ends. Let the 
Nation imagine the Supreme Court as the only fed- 
eral agency, without executive, without Congress, 
without the Departments, without commissions, 
without its present jurisdiction over individuals, 
without a century and a quarter of proud tradition, 
without a common school system, without a com- 
mon language, without two vast oceans to protect 
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it, dealing with really sovereign states each with 
a separate tradition, a separate army, a separate 
set of trade restrictions, embittered by centuries 
of conflict, living not under rather closely stand- 
ardized republican forms of government, but em- 
bracing all known systems of government from the 
most primitive tribalism to the most complex em- 
pires, and all gradations of culture from the bush- 
men to great industry. Let the Nation imagine 
the United States Supreme Court established to 
keep the peace under circumstances like these, and 
then let it ask itself whether obligatory jurisdiction 
without force and without further organization 
would work. 

These are some of the reasons why the New 
Republic is compelled to doubt the wisdom of the 
Nation’s course in abandoning the whole concep- 
tion of the League of Nations, instead of attack- 
ing those elements of the Treaty which pervert 
the conception. It is no good pouring out the baby 
with the bath. The defect of the present League 
is not that there are a Council, Assembly and Sec- 
retariat as well as a Court, with power to enforce 
delay. That is the virtue of the present League. 
The defect of the present League is that the chief 
members of it are entangled by treaties and by 
covenants to enforce them, are prevented by those 
prior obligations from making the League uni- 
versal, and are estopped from a constructive pro- 
gram of pacification by the legal commitments 
of the treaties around which Europe today is or- 
ganized, 

The New Republic’s program therefore differs 
radically from the Nation’s. It adheres to the idea 
of a League of Nations organized in a Council, 
Assembly, Secretariat and Court, and backed by 
the obligation to use force against any member na- 
tion that declines to employ the machinery of the 
League. It regards the participation of the United 
States as fundamental to the eventual success of the 
League, but it insists that such participation is posi- 
tively dangerous to the peace of the world unless 
the United States is wholly free of the moral and 
legal obiigation contained in the settlement at Ver- 
sailles. It urges the entrance of the United States 
into the League as a member of the League, and 
not as one of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers who constitute the military alliance conceiv- 
ed at Paris. After entrance into the Leagué, unem- 
barrassed by the Treaty, or perhaps even as a pre- 
liminary to entrance (time only ¢an tell which), 
the New Republic would favor any program to 
make the League inclusive, to revise the Treaties in 
accordance with the principles of the armistice, to 
democratize representation in the League, and to 
establish closer economic union by measures of in- 
ternational cooperation. 
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Improving the Morale of Labor 


The growth of unemployment is not pleasant from a 
social point of view, but economically it may prove a 
blessing through the infusion of increased efficiency, re- 
duced labor costs and an improvement in the morale of 
employees. 


HIS quotation is taken from a circular letter 
sent to its customers by an important Wall 
Street brokerage house. It is worth study, because 
it is a sign of the times. It represents, we believe, 
not merely the thought of an isolated business man, 
but of a very considerable part of the financial 
community. And let us remember, the financial 
community centring in Wall Street acts on its opin- 
ions, and its action is potent in the course of in- 
dustry. There will be more unemployment if Wall 
Street considers it a blessing than there would be 
if Wall Street regarded it as an unmitigated evil. 
Nor is the blessing theory of unemployment and 
hard times confined to the financiers. The textile 
manufacturers of Philadelphia see ahead of them 
a chance of purging the industry of “radical trade 
union leadership.” In New England and the South 
there is an active movement for a sharp reduction 
of wages in cotton manufactures which has already 
resulted in rather extensive wages cutting. In New 
York the trucking employers are insisting upon a 
longer day at the same wages. These are only 
skirmishes, but they presage an industrial conflict 
that may assume very grave proportions. 

It is the view of many employers that, partly in 
consequence of the tremendous demand for produc- 
tion and the shortage of labor during the war, and 
partly in consequence of the policies of the govern- 
ment, labor has come to feel its oats and needs to 
be shown its proper place. And it looks to them as 
if conditions were favorable for a fight to the fin- 
ish. The national government has fallen into the 
hands of the kind of Republicans who can be de- 
pended on to assume a position of benevolent neu- 
trality, at the very least. Prices are falling and the 
demand for goods is so uncertain that in many 
cases a shut down would possibly be advantageous 
to profits, at least until the market has been cleared 
of existing stocks. The press, never too sensitive 
about labor’s rights, might now be expected to ful- 
minate satisfactorily against the unwillingness of 
labor to take its share in the losses incident to de- 
flation. The general public could be induced to 
identify the alleged greed and inefficiency of labor 
with the causes of the high cost of living. What 
better occasion is likely to present itself for a 
“preventive war’ against labor? What better 
chance will be found of restoring the pre-war 
“morale” of labor and the undisputed control of 
industry by the capitalist employer? The argu- 
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ment is just as cogent as the German argument for 
striking in 1914 instead of waiting until her oppo- 
nents became stronger. That was a very cogent 
argument, but it led to disaster. And our indus- 
trial militants, toasting Der Tag, may profitably 
try to make certain that their cause is good and 
the costs not likely to be disastrous. 

The price of the products of labor is falling, re- 
ducing the capacity of employers to pay high wages. 
The cost of living is going down, reducing the need 
of labor for high wages. If it was fair and reason- 
able that wages should go up when prices rose, why 
is it not equally fair and reasonable that wages 
should go down when prices fall? Labor organi- 
zations will resist any such reduction in wages; 
therefore why is it not legitimate to attempt to 
break their power? Workers might respond to 
wages cutting by soldiering on the job, if jobs were 
plentiful. Not, however, if their tenure were men- 
aced by the unemployed, desperately seeking work. 
This, in brief, is the moral case for forcing the 
issue with labor at the present time. Let us see 
how valid it is. 

Has the rise in wages since 1914 fairly parallel- 
ed the rise in prices? On the average, yes. There 
was a lag, for a time, but that has since been made 
up. And if wages in 1914 had been adequate to 
a decent American standard of living, it would be 
a tenable position that as prices gravitate towards 
the 1914 level, wages should do so also. But no 
competent economist, however conservative, would 
maintain that wages in 1914 were adequate. At 
the most modest estimate, over half of our adult 
male workers received too little for the decent 
maintenance of the normal family. That is the con- 
dition it is sought to reestablish, when it is propos- 
ed to cut wages in the same proportion as the cost 
of living falls. It is a condition that no one who 
hopes to see America become a healthy and har- 
monious deniocratic state can contemplate without 
dread. For in America, as in the rest of the world, 
the working class is less patient under distress than 
it was before the war. 

We are not maintaining that no reduction in 
wages is admissible. Perhaps a new level of wages 
will have to be found in the course of the price ad- 
justments now under way. What we do maintain 
is that the burden of proof ought to rest heavily 
upon every employer who proposes either to cut 
wages or to restrict his operations. He ought to 
be compelled to prove to labor and to the public 
not only that continued operation under existing 
wages scales is unprofitable, but he ought also to 
make it clear that his embarrassment is not due 
to inefficiency of management or failure to keep his 
mechanical equipment in proper condition. The 
public, which though neutral, has to share the cost 
of industrial conflict, has a right to demand that 
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capital and labor consult together openly on ways 
of meeting the difficulties inevitable in a period of 
declining prices. And so long as capital, instead 
of inviting labor into consultation, schemes to break 
down the only organization existing through which 
consultation is practicable, in order to fix the terms 
of employment according to its own arbitrary 
choice, it is flouting the public, whose sympathies 
it will later seek to gain. 

Capital may feel that it is strong enough to chal- 
lenge labor, but so long as it persists it treating the 
readjustment of employment and wages as a matter 
falling within its own sphere of divine right, it can- 
not count on the continued support of public opin- 
ion, even if at first it wins the public to its side by 
propaganda. The steel and coal strikes proved that 
the public could be deluded into siding with em- 
ployers who had no case, but it also proved that 
sooner or later the truth would come to light. And 
capital, if it possesses any statesmanship, will not 
be content to plan for the initial engagements. It 
will look ahead not only to next year, but also to 
the end of the next decade. 

Now, can anyone imagine that the forces of un- 
rest, everywhere manifest in the working class, 
even though not properly organized to win imme- 
diate victories, can be capped and contained 
through a decade by threats of unemployment and 
wages cutting? And can anyone, knowing the spirit 
of the working class of today, dream that an army 
of the unemployed will be a mere convenience to 
the employer who wishes to beat wages down or 
speed up labor? Before the war the unemployed 
did indeed hover patiently about the soup kitchen 
doors, or wait interminable hours in the bread line. 
But this is not the same world as it was before the 
war. And those who have most at stake in the 
existing order of things will do well to take this 
fact into account before they attempt to apply ante- 
bellum methods of improving the morale of labor. 
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Russian Impressions 


I, Factories, Fields and Food 
pel whitewashed wall in every Russian 


town repeats the watchwords of the pro- 

letarian revolution in phrase and picture, in 
satire and command. It was not from these sym- 
bols, nor yet from the bountiful literature of pro- 
paganda, that its aim and meaning came home to 
me most directly. I felt it most clearly of all in a 
factory amid the forests of Central Russia. A long 
straight cobbled road, rough and dilapidated, like 
everything else in this primitive land, had led us 
twenty miles out of the provincial capital of Vla- 
dimir, an ancient little town, more venerable than 


. Moscow itself, the very heart and centre of the old 


Great Russia.* 

We had passed two or three villages, some 
patches of cultivation, a bare heath and a peat-bog, 
but they seemed mere clearings in the everlasting 
forest. On the edge of this forest, near the Mos- 
cow-Nizhni-Novgorod railway, a vast cotton fac- 
tory had been built. Through its endless spinning 
and weaving sheds a man might walk, as the work- 
men said, “for versts.” It held before the Revolu- 
tion a population of 12,000 employees, with their 
numerous children. Never have I seen a place 
which seemed to enjoy so few obvious advantages 
for its purpose. A Lancashire cotton mil! stands 
near to its coal-pit, not very far from the wharves 
to which its bales are shipped, in a damp atmos- 
phere favorable to spinning. Here over the sandy 
soil the air was brilliantly dry. The oil fuel must 
come from Baku, a thousand miles away; the coal 
from the Donetz, about five hundred miles distant; 
the cotton from Turkestan, a good two thousand 
miles overland. There was, to be sure, a river, 
deep and not too swift, which should have been 
navigable, but it was bridged by floating wooden 
causeways which no barge could pass. 


* These articles are written after a stay of two months 
in Soviet Russia. I divided my time between Moscow, 
Petrograd, Minsk (in the war zone) and Vladimir. 
The last was to me by far the most interesting and much 
the easiest to study. Half agricultural, half industrial, 
it escaped the civil war, and is typical of Central Russia. 
I enjoyed complete freedom in my work, and never found 
any difficulty in talking alone with critics and opponents 
of the Soviet system. The little Russian that I know 
was useful, but I had never enough to conduct a political 
conversation unaided, though I can read laboriously. 
This handicap is less serious than might be supposed, 
since so many educated Russians, including all the re- 
turned exiles, speak either French, German or English. 


Ask why it was that capital had fixed on this 
strange site, and there is only one possible answer. 
The sandy soil is poor. The cultivation is incred- 
ibly backward and primitive. The peasants, illiter- 
ate, conservative and prolific, could barely feed 
themselves from their narrow patches of ill-tilled 
moorland. The cheapness and abundance of their 
labor was the one attraction which had drawn 
capital to this place. No trade union was tolerated 
here before the revolution. Every form of asso- 
ciation among the workers, even for purposes of 
education or recreation, was forbidden. I saw the 
vast barracks in which they had been housed. Each 
family had for its dwelling a narrow though lofty 
cell (one cannot call it a room), lit by a tiny win- 
dow high up in the wall. Often, as many as seven 
or eight pairs of lungs inhabited these cells, and the 
allowance of space was supposed to be seven cubic 
feet for each person. The factory was well-lit by 
electricity. There was no artificial light in the bar- 
racks, and the sanitary arrangements were un- 
speakable. One could visualize in these crowded 
cells the dingy lives of the powerless human tools 
who had ground out profits for the owners of the 
mill. The will of one irresponsible man, backed by 
state, church and police, had ruled the lives of this 
community. In servitude and degradation it had 
made wealth for strangers. 

The Revolution attained one negative result in 
its first week. The company which had owned Sob- 
inka vanished like a fiction. The powerful person- 
ality who had founded it, fled to some haunt of 
exiles. The state, with its armed force, stood now 
behind the workers. Here in this lonely clearing 
in the forest the herd of workers became a self- 
governing community. It made plans. It began 
to adapt its environment to its own ends and needs. 
It acquired a collective will. As the new manager 
(a former artisan) and his expert heads of depart- 
ments recounted its history, the positive meaning 
of the revolution came home to me. Without 
training or experience, amid war, civil war and 
blockade, sometimes half-starved, and often for 
long months without cotton, grappling with every 
imaginable difficulty, material and moral, this 
community had striven, as its own master, to 
lay the foundations of a human and autonom- 
ous life. 

Some achievements lay to its credit and in these 
cne may read its purpose. It had installed electric 
light in the barrack-dwellings, and the pipe: lay 
ready for the introduction of drains. It had created 
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créeches and kindergartens—simple, indeed, but 
clean and kindly—under qualified nurses and teach- 
ers, for all the younger children. The inadequate 
old school was working “double shifts.’’ By day it 
belonged to the children. In the evening it was 
crowded with classes for the youths and the illi- 
terate adults, including nearly 400 women. Six of 
the technical staff of the mill had conducted classes 
to instruct the younger men in the science of weav- 
ing. A library had somehow been collected, with 
goo volumes. A small theatre had been erected, a 
graceful building of wood, and here an amateur 
choir, a band, a dramatic club, and a cinematograph 
—all of them new—gave frequent performances. 
Plans of real artistic merit had been drawn for new 
workers’ buildings, and the material for their erec- 
tion lay ready for use. The timber had been cut 
by the workers themselves in the brief interval ec 
early spring, between Denikin’s defeat and the 
Polish attack, and then the work had stopped, for 
Sobinka, its population now reduced to about 3,200 
active workers, had given no less than 1,200 of 
these to the Red Army. When the civil war cut off 
the oil and coal fuel, Sobinka had to resort to the 
forest and the peat bogs. Eight hundred men 
without horses (for these had been mobilized) cut 
the logs and the turf and carried them in hand- 
carts, They were just completing a narrow-gauge 
railway to the turf-fields four miles away and | saw 
part of it in use. Much of their energy during the 
summer drought had been engaged in fighting the 
continual forest fires, and they had trained a fire- 
brigade, which gave in my presence a most credit- 
able exhibition of its efficiency. Finally, it should 
be mentioned (though this was the work of the 
provincial Soviet), that a corps of engineers, whom 
I saw at work, even at the height of the Polish 
war, was replacing the floating causeways with 
well-built bridges, and the river will soon be 
navigable. 

The chronicle of work is soon told, but empha- 
size it as | may, it cannot impress the reader as it 
impresses me. One must have lived in the Russia 
of today to realize how much contrivance and per- 
severence it takes to do the simplest piece of con- 
structive work. For the créches and kindergartens 
young women who had never seen either, must be 
trained by instructors, who themselves knew as little 
some months before. If digging has to be done, 
you must first make your spade, and usually of 
wood. That pipes, rails and electric fittings could 
be provided in a country which before the war 
rarely made any of these things, implied an eco- 
nomic miracle. I gave to a communal farm a packet 
of nails and screws which had cost me a few shil- 
lings in London. As the men thanked me, they told 
me that they could not have bought them in Russia 
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with hundreds of thousands of roubles. In spite 
of all this, the factory at Sobinka had built, and 
improved its estate. The will to create was alive: 
the stimulus of freedom was stirring the collective 
will of thousands who before the revolution had 
been the passive tools of the owner, the one person 
who in that place had the power to plan and decide. 
There are in Soviet Russia hundreds of thousands 
of men and women, formerly of the middle class, 
who are needlessly and unjustifiably hampered 
and cramped. But to the manual worker, the 
revolution has brought the power to will and 
act. 

The rest of the story of Sobinka is less cheerful. 
“Have we evicted the mill along with the owner?’ 
I heard one workman say, half in earnest, half in 


jest. Sobinka depended for its cotton on the sup- 
plies of Turkestan, and these had varied with ¢! 

vicissitudes of the civil war. First the Czecho- 
Slovaks, and then Denikin had occupied the rail- 
ways and the rivers, which should have carried its 


supplies, and even after their defeat, the broken 
bridges and the wrecked traffic yards had first to 
be repaired. Months of idleness or short time had 
alternated with months of work, From April to 
September, cotton had wholly failed, chiefly, | 
think, because the railways were busy with military 
transport. At last, supplies for two months had 
arrived, and on the day of my visit, all hands were 
engaged in cleaning and oiling the wonderful ma- 
chines (among the best in Russia), preparatory to 
re-starting. An English foreman, a veteran from 
Lancashire, who had refused all offers of repatria- 
tion because he “would not desert the ship in diffi- 
culties,” told me that spinners and weavers were 
both skilful and industrious, and I gathered that 
the discipline of work was now satisfactory, but 
everyone is on half rations, and for the weakened 
hands and the tired nerves the old output is im- 
possible. The official reckoning assumes only sixty 
per cent of the former output as a minimum. A 
policy of payment by premium will reward anything 
over this low standard by increments of the money 
payments which may go up to a tripled wage for 
a doubled output. 

The factory has been promised food rations on 
the so-called “armored” scale. If that is really 
available punctually and in full measure, the work- 
ers will be adequately fed. But even so, the fac- 
tory will not yield its old output. The Workers’ 
Council has decided that not more than three per- 
sons, instead of the former seven or eight, shall 
live in each of those cramped cells in the old bar- 
racks. That still means, by any civilized standard, 
gross over-crowding, but the result, until the new 
dwellings are completed, is that instead of the old 
12,000, Sobinka can now house only about 4,800 
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workers with their children. At the best it will 
hardly approach half its pre-war output, and if the 
army continues to absorb (as it has hitherto done) 
the whole of the cloth it produces, there remains 
no margin whatever to pay for the workers’ 
food. 

A clever new cartoon caught my eye in Petro- 
grad as I was leaving Russia. On the left of the 
drawing a big giant of a peasant stood pouring, 
with lavish hands, a sack of corn into the hopper 
of a mill. On the right another peasant smilingly 
received an armful of cloth and boots which came 
pouring out of the mill. “How to get cloth from 
corn,” ran a legend under the drawing. That in 
one phrase is the whole of Russia’s problem today. 
The foreign investigator is curious about many 
things. He wants to assess the gain and loss in the 
Soviet system. He is curious about the rival pol- 
itics of Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, He is critical 
of the dictatorship of the Communist party. He 
soon learns, however, if he is sensitive to the 
mental atmosphere around him, that these things 
are today the concern only of the small minority 
which is still politically-minded. The politics of 
Russia turn on only one question, how to break the 
vicious circle of industry and food. Every expe- 
dient has been tried. Somehow to drill or galvanize 
or bribe the half-fed workers into producing for 
the p. ‘sants more textiles and boots is one possible 
way, b' as soon as the goods are ready, the army 
claims them. Somehow to persuade or coerce the 
peasant into lending corn in the hope that better- 
fed workers will repay the debt in cloth, is another 
possible way, but again when success is near, it is 
the army that eats the grain. The problem cannot 
be solved without peace, nor without the lifting of 
the blockade. It is mainly a question of external 
policy. It was one of the ablest of the few leading 
Communists who said to me: “What can our 
foreign policy be, but to secure as many rail- 
way engines and agricultural machines as pos- 
sible ?”’ 

If it was true this year that food is the question 
of questions, one fears that next year anxiety may 
become tragedy. Hitherto, since the revolution, 
Nature had been Bolshevik, for all Russia had a 
series of good harvests. This summer came the 
drought, such a drought as Russia has not known 
since the famine of 1891. The yield of all crops 
in Central Russia is about forty per cent of the 
normal. In the Eastern Ukraine, the standing 


corn was literally burned by the sun. The survival 
of the towns depends on the few regions, all distant, 
and all inclined to be disaffected, where the harvest 
has been good—the Kuban Cossack District, the 
West Ukraine, and further Siberia. 


These catas- 
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trophes need not occur, if agriculture were even 
moderately scientific. 

I saw one experimental farm belonging to the 
Vladimir Soviet, which from the usual sandy soil 
under the same rainless skies, had reaped the best 
harvest for seven years, thanks mainly to deep 
ploughing. The Bolsheviks have turned all the 
tremendous resources of their machinery of agita- 
tion and education to the task of teaching the peas- 
ant some of the first elements of good cultivation. 
But the distance to be travelled is immense. Arthur 
Young, at the end of the eighteenth century, was 
horrified at the prevalence of the three-field system 
in England and Frz.nce. Round Vladimir I found 
that the usual scherne of cultivation was a two-field 
system. Half the soil lay fallow every year, and 
the fallow field was not even weeded. Beans and 
turnips, lucerne, ana even clover, were almost un- 
known. Potatoes and cabbages were the only com- 
mon crops, besides the staple grain and flax. The 
sandy soil was only scratched upon the surface, and 
when drought came the crops were starved. It 
came in the tropical heat of this rainless summer 
like a scourge. I saw ripe flax that stood little 
more than a foot above the ground, and over the 
dry forest there hung an endless pall of smoke. 
Even the cut turf would sometimes catch fire. Of 
one fact let me remind the reader who thinks of 
Russia as a grain-exporting country. The surplus 
came solely from the Ukraine, the Volga valley, 
the Caucasus and Siberia. Central and Northern 
Russia were never at the best of times self-sup- 
porting, and it is only over these regions, which 
always have, and always had, a food deficit, that 
Bolshevik rule has been uninterrupted. Their prob- 
lem was to feed a country which never in Tsarist 
days had come near to feeding itself. 

It is hard to give an accurate and objective ac- 
count of the degree in which the Soviet government 
has succeeded in spite of war, civil war, and block- 
ade, in feeding Central Russia. My own view of 
this, and indeed of the whole economic problem, is 
more favorable than that of most English visitors. 
It happens that I am used to black bread, and like 
it, and I found the Russian workman’s staple dish, 
“kasha” (any porridge of buckwheat, millet, oats 
or barley) both nourishing and palatable. But I 
have heard a kindly English labor leader describing 
“kasha” as food fit only for animals. There is 
some truth in a retort which Radek made in my 
hearing, “You Englishmen think that you are 
starved unless you have fish to breakfast.” By 
English standards the condition of Russia is cer- 
tainly appalling, but so it always was, if one takes 
the lot of the working-class into account. My own 
rule was to ignore English standards entirely, and 
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to compare Russia with blockaded Central Europe 
as I saw it last year. Allowing for the fact that 
Russia was always less orderly, less civilized and 
vastly poorer, the comparison was on the whole to 
the advantage of Russia. 

To be sure, Petrograd looks at a first glance like 
a dead city. Grass grows literally in the streets, 
and I even saw a wild flower here and there. Ham- 
burg quays in the latter years of the war were in 
the same condition. Petrograd was in the indus- 
trial sense always an artificial creation. It de- 
pended on sea-borne English coal and American 
cotton. Its decay began long before the revolution, 
and it is lucky that only about 600,000 remain of 
its former two million inhabitants. The mortality 
must have been heavy, but on the whole, most of 
the vanished population has returned to its native 
villages. The city looked unspeakably dreary with 
its closed shops, and its deserted streets, while the 
pitiless northern light revealed the crumbling stucco 
and faded paint of its grandiose Italian palaces. 
Its fate, I imagine, is to be a northern Ghent, a 
superb architectural monument to a vanished past. 
It will begin to recover, as the chief port of the 
North, only when trade is resumed. Its harbor has 
been renovated this summer, but no ship has en- 
tered it. 

None the less, Petrograd, stricken first by the 
German and then by the Allied blockade, is less 
pitiable than Vienna, though it has lived solely by 
“self-help.” It has a capable and rigidly honest 
food administration. Speculation in food has been 
wholly suppressed, which means that the whole 
available supply can be bought at the nominal Soviet 
prices. A “Soviet” loaf costs two roubles, which 
is nothing at all, with wages ranging from 2,000 
to 8,000 roubles a month. The “speculative’’ loaf 
of black bread costs 400 roubles in Moscow, which 
has a much less efficient local administration. In 
both cities there is a free dinner available for every 
citizen, man and woman. The menu may be scanty 
and the cooking to my notions was usually bad, 
but there were millions last year in Poland, Austria 
and even Germany, who would have rejoiced at a 
diet of cabbage soup, barley “kasha,” a roast apple 
and a glass of tea, even once a day. I had grown 
familiar with the drooping gait, the lagging steps, 
the gray skin and the white lips of the crowds in 
Vienna streets. I noticed nothing of the kind in 
Moscow, or even in Petrograd. Men and women 
walked immense distances in both these scattered 
cities, for the electric “tram’’ cars were over- 
crowded and infrequent, but they tramped for the 
most part sturdily enough. Nor was that only my 
own impression. I met both Germans and 


Austrians in Moscow who all remarked on the ob- 
viously better physical condition of the Russian 
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workers as compared with their own. Above all, 
the children in Russia are on the whole happy, and 
even relatively well-fed. Of the great constructive 
achievements of the Bolsheviks in education, I shall 
write in a later article. Let me say here that in 
Russia there is no parallel, nor even a distant ap- 
proach, to the tragedy of child life which is the 
worst of all the plagues of Central Europe. 

Nor was it only in the matter of health and food 
that Russia seemed to me more fortunate than 
Central Europe. Transport is still the gravest of 
Russian problems. There might, with the best 
management, be just enough locomotives in Russia 
to deal with the indispensable civilian traffic. There 
are not nearly enough to conduct a war on two 
fronts, and to serve the cities as well. There is 
indeed a steady if slow improvement. There was 
in February only one “healthy” locomotive for 
every twelve versts of the railway system. Thanks 
to the tremendous efforts of the repairing shops, 
there was, in August, one sound engine to every 
eight versts. The pre-war standard, however, was 
one engine to three versts. This problem then is 
still far from its solution, and no great change is 
likely until the Allies so far raise the financial 
blockade, as to permit Russia to purchase spare 
parts for locomotives. None the less, it seemed to 
me that this nation, which has spontaneously so 
little conception of order and punctuality, had been 
drilled, first by Krassin and then by Sverdloff, on 
the railways into a very creditable measure of 
system. I found the ordinary Russian passenger 
trains, even when wood was the fuel, quicker, more 
punctual and more comfortable than most of those 
in which I travelled in Central Europe last year. 
The time-table was always observed, and the 
amount of time spent at each stopping place was, 
through better organization, a mere fraction of 
what is usual even now in Esthonia. There is a 
regular train which reaches Irkutsk in far Siberia 
from Moscow in seven days, while an express runs 
twice a week from Moscow to the Caucasus in sixty 
hours. Troop trains move on an average faster 
than was usual in the Great War. Two years age 
the railways were a chaos. They are today a cred- 
itable achievement in the art of making the most 
of limited materials. 

To compare the food supply of Russia with that 
of Central Europe is, however, to take a very low 
standard. Everyone knows, or ought to know, that 
the maximum legal allowance of food by ration 
cards in Germany and Austria is less than half the 
physiological minimum necessary for health. Even 
this minimum is far above the unskilled worker's 
wage. The chief difficulty in judging Russian con- 
ditions is to strike some mean among their bewil- 
dering variety. The peasants, to begin with, are 
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certainly better off in most respects than they were | 


before. I talked with many peasant delegates in 
the Vladimir Soviet, as well as with chance peasants 
in the villages. All agreed that they had enough 
to eat, and even that everyone in the village had 
‘enough. I have seen statistics collected last year 
by a group of Russian economists which put the 
fact beyond a doubt. The peasant, even the poor- 
est peasant of the sterile central regions, is living 
better and eating more then ever before. I was a 
guest several times in peasant houses, and in com- 
munal or “Soviet” farms. The abundance and 
good quality of the food was in some of them sur- 
prising, even if one assumes that the generous hos- 
pitality traditional in Russia had spread an unusual- 
ly lavish table. One saw at some of these peasant 
tables the things which the townsman can obtain 
only at extravagant speculative prices—butter and 
honey, poultry and fish. A glance at the outside of 
a village tells its own tale, The peasants are build- 
ing, and building rather extensively. Everywhere 
one saw new houses, and they were usually bigger 
and better constructed than the old. Again, the 
official statistics of the livestock in the Vladimir 
Province, which happens to be a relatively poor 
district, showed that its total possessions both in 
horned cattle and sheep had approximately doubled 
since the year of the revolution. Industrial Russia 
has passed, and is still passing through a painful 
crisis of adaptation. Rural Russia, save in the 
more savagely devastated districts, is obviously 
and certainly more prosperous than ever before. 
This green Russia, be it remembered, outnum- 
bers industrial Russia in population by more than 
ten to one. 

There are, however, certain drawbacks to this 
relative prosperity of the countryside. There are 
some necessary or usual articles of food which the 
farmer cannot supply. In many parts of Russia 
salt was almost unobtainable throughout this sum- 
mer. I saw one village market in a western pro- 
vince at which most of the peasant women who had 
poultry, eggs, milk and fruit to dispose of, refused 
to part with anything for money, I tried hard to 
buy, only to receive the monotonous answer ‘For 
salt.” A sucking pig could be had for two pounds 
of salt. Vladimir had just received a year’s supply 
of salt as I left it, but the distribution had not yet 
begun. 

Sugar, again, of which Russians habitually con- 
sume an enormous amount with their continual 
glasses of weak tea, almost disappeared while the 
Ukraine was in Denikin’s occupation. “Last year,” 
as one Soviet official put it, “we simply forgot the 
taste of it.” The Vladimir Soviet did much for 
apiculture this summer by distributing hives and 
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bees, but not yet on a sufficient scale. An inventor, 
himself a Petrograd working-man, discovered a 
process by which sugar can be extracted from saw- 
dust—preferably from birchwood. The product 
was satisfactory, but was never available in sufi- 
cient quantities. It is roughly true to say that sugar 
re-appeared in the official ration only for some four 
months after the recovery of the Ukraine, and then 
all but disappeared again, save for children, as the 
Polish war disorganized transport, 

Even more serious from the peasants’ standpoint 
was the total lack of lamp oil during last winter. 
The reason was, of course, that Denikin’s army 
held the roads to Baku, and a small British force 
controlled the oil-field. The dreary months of 
darkness had somehow to be passed without arti- 
ficial light. The more enterprising peasants usually 
carry on a handicraft during winter, and more espe- 
cially in the evenings. Some are half-time car- 
penters, some bootmakers, others potters. The 
Soviets have done much to encourage these home 
industries, and an exhibition at Vladimir showed, 
besides the familiar Russian carved toys, some ad- 
mirable hand-made furniture, solid, tasteful and 
well-finished—an entirely new departure. Some of 
these village craftsmen talked bitterly of their ex- 
periences last winter, when the working day ended 
indoors in darkness towards three or four o'clock. 
This privation, however, will not recur, for oil is 
once more coming steadily up the Volga from Baku, 
and in the Vladimir province a stock had arrived, 
which will allow a generous supply (216 pounds) 
to each peasant house. 

The dire need of clothing and boots affects the 
entire Russian population, rural as well as urban. 
The peasants usually have their sheepskin coats, and 
in some villages the art of growing, spinning and 
weaving flax is still practised. None the less, it was 
always of the lack of clothes that the peasants com- 
plained most bitterly. Everything was short, from 
sewing cotton, needles and buttons, to the top boots 
which the peasant specially affects. As usual in 
Russia, the children fared best. A supply of 30 
yards of textiles is given to the mother for each 
new-born child. Every child in the schools of Vla- 
dimir province received 6 yards of textiles for one 
year. Industrial workers in Vladimir received 20 
yards for one year, with 12 yards for the members 
of their families. The peasants received much less 
—-7'% yards for each man, woman and child. The 
word “textiles” means, however, only cotton or 
linen. No heavier cloth and no wool or flannel 
was distributed. The case with boots was even 
worse. There are sixteen teachers, for example, in 
the “middle” schools of Vladimir. They received 
among them two pairs of boots and two pairs of 
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goloshes last winter. A teacher of the highest 
grade who tried to buy a pair of boots in the specu- 
lative market would have had to spend five months’ 
salary upon them (40,000 roubles). Even in the 
Foreign Office at Moscow last winter only 60 per 
cent of the staff received any footwear at all, and 
only 30 per cent got boots. One did not notice the 
lack of clothing much during the tropical summer. 
Linen and cotton is fairly plentiful, and the young 
women in the streets were often becomingly dress- 
ed. Even their fashion of going barelegged, with 
little socks and light shoes, looked enviable in the 
great heat. Rain and even snow came, however, 
before I left, and it was pitiful to realize that most 
of the working-women had nothing better to wear 
than a single cotton skirt. All the warm cloth, all 
the heavy great-coats, and all the top boots had 
gone to the Red Army, which, like all armies, wears 
out these things prodigally. Soap is a costly lux- 
ury. None at all was distributed in the provinces: 
the scanty supplies just sufficed for the hospitals, 
créches and schools. 

The inability of the Soviet government to supply 
salt, sugar, parafhn, soap, boots and warm clothing 
to the peasants, not to mention nails and tools, in 
anything like adequate quantities, explains in part 
the dearth of food. The peasant gave up his sur- 
plus grain reluctantly, because he got no sufficient 
return in kind. This initial difficulty was redoubled 
by the difficulties of transport due to incessant war. 
The rich agricultural regions of Russia (Siberia, 
Ukraine and Caucasus) lie all of them on the fur- 
thest margins of the Republic, which means a ter- 
rific strain upon the railways, which carry the grain 
inwards and the manufactures outwards, to and 
from the industrial centre. It is, moreover, in 
Central Russia that the strength of communism lies. 
Petrograd, Moscow and the Central Provirices 
yielded a Bolshevik majority even at the elections 
for the Constituent Assembly in 1917, whereas the 
distant provinces at the best only acquiesce, and 
there the lightest requisition is risky, 

The result may be studied in the following table. 
I obtained it from the evidently honest and capable 
officials of the Vladimir Soviet, and found it accu- 
rate, whenever I tested it by supplementary in- 
quiries. It gives for each category of the popula- 
tion the amount of flour, or its equivalent in bread, 
theoretically due, and then the amount actually 
distributed between March and August of this year. 
The curious term “armored” workers covers those 
in munition factories, mines and certain textile fac- 
tories working for the army, who are supposed 
to receive extra food. The second category 
includes officials, clerks and other sedentary 
workers: 
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“Armored” Other Workers’ Children. 
Workers. ‘Workers. Families. (Average) 


(Adults) 15-30 Ibs. 

Standard 36 Ibs. 25 lbs. 18 Ibs. according 
to age. 

March 25 25 18 15 
April 11 11 5 10 
May 10 10 5 9 
June 14 7 3 12 
July 15 10 4 13 
August 10% 10% 6 10 


The reader who studies this table will realize at 
once that he has before him a summary sketch of 
conditions which approach those of a besieged city 
in the last stages of its resistance. The standard, 
to begin with, it low. The Red Army normally 
received two pounds of bread daily, and this is 
about what the Russian manual worker expects, un- 
less he is well-supplied with meat, fish or kasha. 
The actual amount supplied fell in some categories 
to the merest fraction of the standard. Vladimir, 
I think, was typical of Central Russia. Petrograd 
fared better, but Moscow was in much the same 
plight. On the Volga, supplies were, I believe, 
ampler. It may seem a miracle that any popula- 
tion can survive upon this diet. In reality, the 
facts were never so bad as this table suggests. 

To begin with, the daily public dinner was avail- 
able for the entire urban population—free in the 
two capitals, and at a nominal charge in provincial 
towns. For children there was always one free 
meal, and sometimes two. Again, nearly every- 
one belonged to some cooperative society, usually 
connected with his office or workshop, which was 
authorized to buy country produce often as far 
afield as Siberia. This “cooperative” food was 
sold at prices well within the worker’s income. 
Again, many of the town workers, especially in 
Petrograd and in the smaller towns, had “allot- 
ments’ and potato patches. The railway men 
even grew rye for their own use. But the strug- 
gle was very sharp. The women teachers told 
me that they supplemented their incomes by dress- 
making. Much was winked at which was highly 
irregular. Metal-workers, for example, would 
make automatic lighters from government mate- 
rial and sell them in the speculative market. To- 
bacco workers were allowed 1,500 cigarettes month- 
ly, which they usually sold. Want, under-nourish- 
ment and anxiety were the lot of everyone. None 
the less, it was a common remark even in hostile 
circles in Vladimir, that no one is now actually 
dying of hunger. Typhus, which always comes 
with famine, had not recurred this year, though 
in 1919 no less than three per cent of the town 
population of Vladimir suffered from it. Typhoid, 
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thanks to a better water supply, was actually less 
prevalent than before the war. The vital statis- 
tics were only a little less terrible than those of 
Central European towns. The birth-rate, taking 
the industrial population only, had fallen from a 
pre-war 41 to 30 per 1,000—a drop which medi- 
cal opinion ascribed mainly to the mobilization of 
the men. The urban death-rate had risen in this 
same Vladimir province from a pre-war 27 to 
about 50 per 1,000. Let me emphasize once more 
that these grave conditions affected only the urban 
minority in Russia. 

The worst part of its suffering was due to the 
war. The monthly table tells its own tale. In 
March, with an adequate food supply, Russia was 
nearer to peace than she has ever been, before or 
since, during six long years. The Polish offensive 
had not yet begun, and the western frontier was 
held only by a thin screen of troops. Denikin had 
disappeared, and Wrangel held only the Crimean 
peninsula. The army was partly demobilized and 
partly transformed into labor battalions. Every- 
one, from Lenin downwards, believed that peace 
had actually come. <A rage for construction and 
peaceful work seized every Soviet. At last they 
started to realize the grandiose ambition of trans- 
forming Russia into a civilized republic, with the 
will of its workers for its motive force. Even in 
this brief two or three months of respite much was 
done, even in quiet, backward Vladimir, to trans- 
form the neglected estate inherited from Tsar- 
dom. Here schools were built, there bridges. I 
saw one village in which electric light had been 
installed. One must have seen a village in Central 
Russia to grasp the whole meaning of such a por- 
tent. Nothing had changed in this long street of 
log cabins since first there were Tsars in Moscow. 
And now the engineers came from Vladimir town, 
erected a wooden turbine in the water mill, in- 
stalled a dynamo and laid their cables. At first, 
the peasants shook their heads. Some prophesied 
that it would not work; others said, “such things 
are only for the gentry.” When at last the light 
blazed in every cottage, the neighboring villages 
came to beg for their share in the miracle. Nor 
was this all. The first steps were taken in a big 
scheme of railway building, to link up all the iso- 
lated forest factories by narrow-gauge lines to the 
main-system. The munition factories had actually 
begun to plan their own transformation to peace- 
ful tasks. The manager of one big powder mill 
confided to me that he had everything ready to 
start the manufacture of writing paper and arti- 
ficial silk at a few weeks’ notice. 

Then at a sign from Paris the Poles struck 
their blow. Interrupted in their happy construc- 
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tive work, the young men were summoned and en- 
trained for Kief. No experience of a western land 
can give even a faint conception of the loss in man- 
power which mobilization involves in Russia. With 
us, the young men between twenty and thirty-five 
may be more energetic than their elders, but they 
are not appreciably more intelligent, or even much 
better educated. . In Russia the difference is al- 
most that between two distinct races. All the en- 
ergy, all the faith, all the will, and, among the 
workers, nearly all the education, belong to the 
young. The elders, especially in the country, are 
passive, lethargic, indolent, illiterate, as only Rus- 
sians can be. Among the mobilized were prac- 
tically all the clever young workmen, mainly Com- 
munists, who in the new schools for administra- 
tors, officers and teachers have received their train- 
ing for their responsibilities in a workers’ republic. 
Not one of these was left in Vladimir; they were 
all at the front. Even of the heads of local Soviet 
administration all the ablest had been transferred 
to the front. That was one consequence of the 
war. The other is legible in the food statistics. 
As the railways adapted themselves to the des- 
patch of endless troop trains and food trains from 
the Far South and the Far East to the Far West, 
the food supply of Central Russia sank to a frac- 
tion of the standard. 

Here then are some data for a picture of Rus- 
sia as it iss Among them are only a few indica- 
tions for a picture of what with peace, communist 
Russia might be. It has hardly yet begun to create 
communism. It has only struggled to evolve ex- 
pedients against war, civil war and blockade. Its 
central achievement is negative if farreaching. 
It has broken the power of autocratic wealth to 
order men’s lives, 

H. N. BRAILsForD. 


The Tree in Pamela’s Garden 


Pamela was too gentle to deceive 

Her roses. “Let the men stay where they are,” 
She said, “and if Apollo’s avatar 

Be one of them, I shall not have to grieve.” 
And so she made all Tilbury Town believe 
She sighed a little more for the North Star 
Than over men, and only in so far 

As she was in a garden was like Eve. 


Her neighbors—doing all that neighbors can 

To make romance of reticence meanwhile— 

Seeing that she had never loved a man, 

Wished Pamela had a cat, or a small bird, 

And only would have wondered at her smile 

Could they have seen that she had overheard. 
Epwin ARLINGTON RosINsON. 
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Anarchic 


HE gospel according to supply and demand 

is precise and clear. We are all producers 

and consumers together. We produce for 

each other by a division of labor; we consume the 

product by a law of desire. The more we produce 

the more abundantly our wants may be satisfied. 
There is no other way. 

Yet we had almost forgotten these great sim- 
plicities at a perilous time. It became necessary to 
remind us of them. Therefore, a propaganda. It 
is echoing still in the remote places. The word was 
production, The minute men of finance everywhere 
rose up at dinner, or sat down with interviewers, 
or labored and brought forth signed articles for 
the magazines and newspapers, all as with one mind 
saying the same things. Unless we produced more 
we were ruined. Only by greater and yet greater 
production could the country be saved from de- 
pression, sorrow and gauntness. Only by working 
harder and complaining less could we hope to slay 
the dragon scarcity. 

And see what we were doing! 

Instead of intending our minds and hands to pro- 
duction, thereby bringing our own salvation to pass, 
we were higgling over social rights and the arith- 
metic of division. The Financial Chronicle, keeper 
of the Wall Street liturgies, grew romantic with 
yearning for the times that were, and wrote this: 


Why . . . quarrel over these countless new plans for 
ownership and distribution? In the benefits of the com- 
mon uses of things no capitalist has more, or can inherit 
more, than the laborer. . . . Why should we not plunge 
into industry under the old system, the present system, 
each laborer striving to add something to the intangible 
mass of undivided and indivisible profits, relying upon a 
“fair day’s wage for a full day’s work” for his own 
immediate compensation, and conscious of an opportunity 
to add, perchance, some new idea or device to his task, 
and by skill and the perfectness of his production, add- 
ing to the momentum of the whole, together with a 
personal contribution to the knowledge of the uses and 
powers of nature? ... And is not this a fulfillment 
of the divine law of man’s being here on earth? [p. 698, 
February 21, 1920.) 


Although uttered at large, all these exhortations 
to produce and trust the sequel to divine law were 
addressed in one direction. They were addressed 
to labor,—to its reason, its patriotism, its senti- 
ment. There was much indignation over labor’s 
lack of sentiment. Europe was suffering, maybe 
dying, for want of goods, and labor was callous. 
It thought not of saving the world,—only of im- 
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proving its condition. It wasted precious time in 
strikes and negotiations and discussions of change, 
with the dread spectre of scarcity stalking about. 

It was worse than that. You may overcome 
callousness. You may impart ideas to the deaf and 
blind. But what can you do with ears that will not 
hear? with eyes that will not see? Labor was im- 
pervious. The propaganda of production left it 
cold. You would have thought it did not know 
what the propagandists were talking about. You 
could be very sure it didn’t seem to care. 

Why was this? 

For the sound psychological reason that you can- 
not be moved by two conflicting ideas at the same 
time. Labor was all the while thinking of some- 
thing else. It never heard or saw the word pro- 
duction without prefixing a word of four letters. 
It was perversely thinking of blue times past when 
there were fewer jobs than men in a country where 
man’s work of transforming his environment has 
but fairly begun. It was thinking, that is to say, 
of unemployment, with its degradations and mise- 
ries; and its recollection distinctly was that the ex- 
planation of this recurring stupidity had always 
been over-production. It did not invent the ex- 
planation. It had never believed it really. 

You can hardly imagine the case of a people 
having produced more than they wish to consume 
or enjoy. They never have done so. And if they 
ever should, then the rational ideas to associate 
with over-production would be not unemployment 
and distress, but holiday and leisure,—the occasion 
to cease from labor for a time and enjoy the sur- 
plus of things produced. 

Such indeed is the logical assumption of geo- 
metric economics. If people produce greatly they 
will be rich; if they are rich they will have ease and 
leisure. But labor sets against logic the facts of 
experience. And its experience is that whatever 
may be true of people, it is true of labor that over- 
production, so named, is an immediate calamity. 
It knows very well the true and limited meaning 
of over-production. People have not produced 
more than they want. That is not the meaning. 
But of certain things more has been produced un-! 
der the stimulus of high prices than can be sold at 
a profit. Of such over-produced things there is 
first an accumulation on the shelves of merchants 
and in the hands of manufacturers because at the 
prices asked people prefer to do without. Then 
there is a desperate withholding of them from 
forced sale. This is accomplished by the use of 
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money borrowed at the bank. Lastly, all forestall- 
ing means having failed and credit at the bank be- 
ing exhausted, there comes a time when goods must 
be sold for what they will bring. 

Production suddenly stops. Factories shut up. 
Prices fall until people will buy the goods,—that 
is, until the demand at a price equals the supply at 
a price, and the law is wonderfully vindicated. But 
meanwhile many of the laborers who have pro- 
duced these goods are out of work and have al- 
most no buying power at all; and finance, whose 
anarchy has brought this state to pass, hastily 
creates a great public spirited committee in Wall 
Street, furnished with typists, statisticians, re- 
searchers and funds, to investigate the phenomena 
of unemployment! 

While buyers and sellers are at a feud,—buyers 
refusing to buy at the high prices and sellers refus- 
ing to cut them,—there is an illusion of scarcity. 
The surplus being invisible, there is a pretence that 
it does not exist. Memory is that over-production 
has invariably been preceded by this illusion of 
scarcity. 

Therefore labor was at this time more than in- 
different. It was cynical. Its reaction to the high 
plea for greater production was one of fear,—fear 
of over-production and unemployment. Its reac- 
tion to the talk of scarcity was violently to denounce 
forestallers and profiteers. 

What if for once it were wrong? 

What if the facts were as represented? 

In that case the consequences of labor’s disbelief 
and cynicism would be dreadful and perhaps irre- 
vocable. 

On the point of this possibility there was some 
genuine uneasiness. There might have been a great 
deal more but for one glaring contradiction. Every 
vehicle of popular advertising was bursting with 
business. ‘The demands of merchants and manu- 
facturers upon the newspapers and magazines for 
space in which to advertise merchandise for sale 
was so great as to create a white paper famine. If 
there was a scarcity of goods,—if the demand for 
merchandise was truly greater than the supply,— 
why all this costly advertising? 

Now the sequel unfolds. 

In the feud between buyers and sellers the sellers 


at length began to yield because they were running 
out of credit, The jam broke. Department stores 


began to make horizontal price reductions of a 
startling character. A great private trading cor- 
poration hired an exposition building in New York 
City and put forward a super-salesman, a kind of 
mercantile Billy Sunday, to dispose of incredible 
quantities of shoes and other goods at low prices. 
Where until then had these goods been concealed? 
Nobody asked. 
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These were the culminating signs. Back of the 
retailer wholesale prices were giving way; back of 
the wholesaler commodity prices were falling steep- 
ly,—all for the same reason. The dam of high 
prices had broken under the weight of unsold goods 
piled up behind it. The dam had been built of 
credit,—higher and higher. In the first nine 
months of 1920, according to the statement of the 
Federal Reserve Board, $1,800,000,000 of credit 
was added to the dam; still it was not high enough. 

For a little while the breaking of the dam and 
the flood resulting made big and joyous news; 
people followed it excitedly. Then they began to 
notice small paragraphs that told of factories shut- 
ting down, of industries going on short time,—of 
unemployment. Ominous readings of the business 
barometer became news of another character. 

On October 16th, less than eight months after 
the pious incantation quoted above, The Financial 
Chronicle wrote: 


There are intimations said to emanate from some of 
the members of the American Federation of Labor that 
its unions are quietly being advised to expect reductions 
in wages and to accept them. Whether this is so or not, 
it would be only a repetition of economic history for 
liquidation of commodities at declining prices to be fol- 
lowed by liquidation of labor and a fall in wages. Just 
now there is increasing unemployment in the textile in- 
dustries of the country. At one time the mill operatives 
took vacations whenever they saw fit and whether the 
mill owners liked it or not. Now they are getting in- 
voluntary vacations. That is to say the mills are closing 
for a week or two at a time, or else in some cases closing 
indefinitely. In others they are running on three or 
four days a week time. High wages have helped to make 
high prices, and eventually to make poor markets, for the 
people are rebelling at high prices. The thing in its 
war gs out to be a boomerang. Labor has to be 
aid off. 


Labor has to be laid of. Of course. That is 
what labor knew. 

Only a repetition of economic history. Exactly. 
That is what labor complains of. 

But when labor has to be laid off, what becomes 
of the “full day’s work” for a “fair day’s wage” 
which each ideal laborer was to rely upon for “his 
own immediate compensation ?”’ 

What becomes of his “opportunity to add per- 
chance some new idea or device to his task?” 

And when labor is laid off, how shall it fulfil 
“the divine law of man’s being here on earth?” 

Certain embarrassing questions now ask them- 
selves. There was no scarcity. It was only a price 
jam. There was plenty of production, witness the 
accumulation of unsold goods behind the credit 
dam. So, what would the case be if labor had 
responded to the exhortation? Suppose it had in- 
creased production for sentimental or unselfish 
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reasons,—what then? And when the pashas of 
finance, industry and trade were talking scarcity 
and preaching production did they know? Were 
they disingenuous, ignorant or infatuated? | pre- 
fer to think they were more infatuated than ignor- 
ant and much more ignorant than disingenuous. 
To thik otherwise would oblige one to imagine a 
coherent, organized conspiracy. I cannot imagine 
any such thing in business, not because it is morally 
improbable, but because business is essentially an- 
archic, everyone for himself, subject only to the 
law of solvency. What may appear at times to be 
a conspiracy is merely likemindedness in the an- 
archistic pursuit of profits. 

_ Now they will say, as The Financial Chronicle 
says, that high wages did it. High wages make 
high prices and high prices make poor markets. 
“The thing in its way is turning out to be a boom- 
erang,”’ says that fatuous organ. 

Well, even so, who cast the boomerang? Who 
in the first place demoralized the labor market? 

In the winter of 1914-15 a certain mailed cus- 
tomer appeared. His wants were gigantic, unreas- 
onable, mad and asymmetrical. He required only 
special things, but he required them in enormous 
quantities, and he would pay any price at all. The 
profit of serving him was fabulous. . And for profit 
he was served,—not for any other reason what- 
ever, sentimental, political or historical. 

Holders of war contracts bid wages up on each 
other in a fantastic manner, There was chaos in 
money wages. When the war contractor stood on 
the highway, or at his competitor’s factory gate, 
offering $10 and $12 a day for common labor, 
thereby upsetting a schedule of differentials more 
elaborate and complicated than the freight rate 
schedule, no class or item of which may be touched 
without entailing millions of readjustments,—he 
was himself an anarchist. 

Did it occur to him then that high wages make 
high prices and high prices make poor markets? 

Had he any thought even for his own kind ?— 
for the rights and profits of his fellow manufac- 
turers? Was he in the least mindful of the effect 
of what he was doing upon the industria] machine 
at large? Ask him. 

He crippled the non-war industries by luring men 
away from them. He upset values and relations 
wantonly. Devil take the hindmost, but he would 
have the profit first; then a high, safe limb for his. 
That is business. Everybody did who could. But 
when labor can and does,—that is Bolshevism. 

The way to delete Bolshevism from labor is to 
take anarchy out of business. They are the two 
aspects of one thing. 

GaReET GARRETT. 
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Cinderella in Industry 


ERHAPS it is because they start their inde- 
pendent reading in a fairy-book; perhaps it is 
because every afternoon they were dressed up and 
exhorted to stay clean and pretty; perhaps—and 
this, I think, is “getting warm’’—it is because we 
are the most over-romanticized nation on earth, 
that when our girls come to the point of choosing 
what work they will do they bring with them the 
very predilections and enthusiasms which they 
would use to buy a dancing-frock. ‘Lhere is very 
little doubt, I think, that we are the huge spoiled 
child of our press. Was there ever a man like the 
American Man? Was ever career so great as the 
Great Career of American Business? Where will 
you find a woman as wonderful as ours? So alert, 
so good-looking, and, when you come down to it, 
so effective? And every week and month the roto- 
gravure sections of magazines and newspapers turn 
out pictures of the thousandth woman by the score, 
and her preéminence in dancing or decorating or 
running a real estate office is energetically extolled. 
The life-stories that go with the pictures are ex- 
traordinarily illuminating. Sometimes, in the rare 
and happy case, the thousandth woman had an ob- 
jective from the start. She makes a nice, honest- 
worth sort of story for her interviewer, but it lacks 
the true touch. It is when you can start out with 
“The career of Priscilla Pennypacker reads like a 
fairy-tale,” or “ ‘It just happened,’ Mabel Minturn 
confided winningly,” that your genuine human-in- 
terest writer knows he has his audience with him 
to a woman. And the magazines roll off the press 
and into the hands of the waiting feminine hordes, 
and within a week every employment desk in this 
town and every other town where the rotogravure 
finds its way is besieged by little potential Priscilla 
Pennypackers and Mabel Minturns imploring you 
to give them the first push into their glorious, and, 
so far as possible, unforeseen future. 

One week they are all embryo employment man- 
agers or copy-writers; when the next magazine is 
on the stands they beg for dress-designing. 
“Haven’t you anything in interior decorating ?— 
or ona magazine?’ “T feel that I’m best fitted for 
research along literary lines; do you ever have calls 
for just a social secretary, without typewriting or 
stenography?” Or—and when they say this they 
are most dangerous of all—‘‘What have you got 
that’s interesting?” For at any rate, if their hearts 
are set for the moment on a novelty, a number of 
other mistakes are excluded; but when the anything- 
interesting girl comes to you it is time to cross your- 
self and move carefully. 

“What have you got that’s interesting?” means 
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simply ‘“‘What have you that I can dramatize my- 
self in?’’ And there you have the whole thing. 
The average girl comes to you in search of a back- 
ground, not in search of work; in search of some- 
thing becoming that she may pose herself against; 
in search of a colored spotlight to stand in before 
her little world. She doesn’t mean to cheat, and 
often in the end it is herself that she has cheated 
most unforgivably, and she doesn’t mean to scamp 
the job if she finds that it is harder than she bar- 
gained for; but she often does scamp it, and under- 
mines her own self-confidence, and the confidence 
of her employer, and the chance of the right girl 
who may come along for that job, having looked 
forward to it through seasons of careful prepara- 
tion. 

It may not seem a very threatening thing that a 
number of girls fresh from school and college 
should be pushed by circumstance and their own 
romanticism into positions they are totally un- 


suited for, and perhaps it would not be threaten- _ 


ing if it were not for the lamentable adaptability 
of women. Lacking a clear objective, the girl 
who starts out in the first thing that offers itself 
as interesting is usually betrayed by her own ability 
to learn quickly and the very human trait of lik- 
ing to do anything which one can do well without 
too much effort. An unmistakable failure within 
the first few weeks of entering the wrong work is 
a godsend; if it did nothing more than teach a 
wholesome humility and give a faint glimmering 
of her true economic value as an untrained worker, 
it would be invaluable. Sometimes marriage inter- 
venes. If the girl has in her the stuff of a real 
worker, marriage is sometimes. the first step on the 
road to finding herself. If she drops out of work 
for a year or two she often comes back with a real 
objective, and, what is most valuable, with a view 
of herself through other eyes. But marriage or 
recognizable failure does not always happen, and 
if she is at all versatile and easily trained she soon 
takes her place in the process, and from that day 
until the day when something jolts her into a per- 
spective, never sees herself as a part in a process, 
but always as an extremely interesting individual, 
functioning alone. 

The result is that ten or fifteen or even twenty 
years later she comes back to the employment desk, 
no longer a girl, no longer malleable, and begs for 
any work, any work at all, but the work she has 
been learning to do for years. She has suddenly 


seen what her real place in the process is, and it 
is seldom important. She calls her difficulty “get- 
ing in a rut,” or “getting to be just a machine,” 
but essentially she means that the dramatic pos- 
sibilities are all gone, and she wants anything which 
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by its strangeness will give her again the sensa- 
tion of playing the leading role. To this type of 
girl, who is legion, the revelation rarely comes as 
full illumination. She has grown into a fair sal- 
ary, and she wants that same salary for any work 
she may find to do. But the trained worker’s sal- 
ary is not forthcoming for an apprentice, and she 
often goes back beaten and restless to her old 
work, because it is the only work which will pay 
her price. 

It is an extraordinary candidate for a first posi- 
tion who has anything but the most fantastic no- 
tion of her own economic value. “My father’s 
secretary gets forty-five dollars a week, and she 
never even went to high-school! I certainly won't 
take less than thirty dollars a week; I'd be foolish!” 
“T know a girl who just walked into an office and 
got a place at fifty dollars a week, and she didn’t 
know stenography.” One very frank young per- 
son (major: English; minor: modern languages) 
who had rated her services as worth forty dollars 
a week at the lowest put her case tersely: “Cer- 
tainly a college education and great personal charm 
must be worth something!” She was outraged 
when she was told that unbridled charm was more 
often a disrupting than a unifying force in a busy 
office, and that her courses in college had not been 
sufficiently specialized to be of any particular 
value to an employer. It was only after she had 
heard the same thing at every employment desk in 
town that she came back in the right mood for 
counsel and advice. 

The way of the employment secretary has not 
been made easier by the war. A year ago wom- 
en’s services were at a premium, and a dozen bu- 
reaus wanting workers for research “of a purely 
literary type” sprang up over night. Now it is 
our unhappy task to assure countless girls and 
women who are just starting out in work, or who 
are re-adjusting themselves to peace-time reality 
with difficulty, that the war appropriations have 
all been spent; that the emergency war bureaus 
have died without issue; that there are men com- 
peting for the positions who are better trained for 
the work and who are willing to take the salaries 
offered. And we counsel specialization with an 
eye to the actual demand, and the cultivation of 
what is called—in trade jargon, maybe—“the long 
point of view.’ Sometimes, since our counsel is 
backed up by the hard fact that the shadowy posi- 
tion at the desired salary simply is not there, we 
make our point. 

Perhaps the trouble originally started when our 
mothers first began to sell the idea of a college 
education for daughters to our hard-headed fore- 
fathers. It used to be fairly traditional that col- 
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lege fitted a girl for a career, just as it was tra- 
ditional that the mere fact of having borne a child 
would make any woman an intelligent mother. If 
it wouldn’t pay in immediate dollars and cents 
what on earth was the use of four added years of 
expensive education? So girls have gone away to 
college with the wrong idea, and they come away 
after graduation, a great many of them, as de- 
luded as when they first matriculated. 

If vocational guidance were the remedy, then 
the condition would have been cured long ago. 
We have vocational guidance bureaus of remark- 
able excellence. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
the trained counsellor has very little chance to ad- 
vise until college is almost over, or when the girl 
has no longer time or money to spend in apprentice- 
ship to any form of work. 

If we could come, at least the greater part of 
us, to realize that our daughters are quite as likely 
to become workers as our boys; to think and talk 
and act as if they would have their distinct work 
to do after college; to let our girls go out on sal- 
lies to meet reality (by doing vacation work, for 
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example, in stores or offices or factories, which is 
infinitely better than to divide their energy and 
attention by urging them to work their way through 
college) ; if tastes and talents and aptitudes might 
be intelligently analyzed at home, without too 
much regard for the prejudices and predilections 
of the parents, the girl who comes to the employ- 
ment desk would have a clearer, better notion of 
what she is fitted to do. Romance would be sacri- 
ficed to reality, perhaps, but that is better than to 
have it die before disillusion. 

Once that way of thinking became prevalent in 
the family, the teaching of elementary economics 
in the preparatory schools might not be too hard 
to initiate. Then if the vocational guide might 
step in not later than the junior year of high-school, 
to correct the hazardous desire to get immediately 
into work, and to point out the way to excellence 
and effectiveness through a planned and balanced 
college program, we might have in the course of 
a decade or so a generation of women workers 
giving really valuable and intelligent service. 

DororHeA BRANDE, 


Feed the World and Save the League 


periences in Russia, he said: “Contact with 

those who had no doubts, has intensified a 
thousandfold my own doubts not only of commun- 
ism, but of any creed so firmly held that for its sake 
men are willing to inflict wide-spread misery.” 

The statement recalls a similar one put into the 
mouth of Danton by Romain Rolland in his play 
of that name; “There is no danger in any state as 
great as that of men with principles. They don’t 
try to do good but to be in the right; no suffer- 
ing troubles them. Their only morality, their 
only political ideal, is to impress their ideas upon 
others.” 

Have the advocates of the League of Nations 
fallen into the state of mind thus described? Does 
the common man distrust the League because it is 
slow to relieve the wide-spread misery in Europe; 
because it so cautiously refuses to become the ten- 
tative instrument of a longed for new era; because 
it threatens to become one more of those abortive 
efforts “to end war” which fail because they have 
nothing tangible and human upon which to focus 
scattered moral energies and no popular drive with 
which to make effective moral ideas upon a more 
extended scale than that to which the time has be- 
come accustomed ? 


I: Bertrand Russell’s recent report of his ex- 


As the revolutionists have learned from the war 
the ready use of arms in pressing their claims, is it 
not possible that the united governments from their 
War experience in the increased production and 
distribution of foods, may have learned what the 
great underlying demand of the oppressed actually 
is, and also to use the training of war to meet it 
reasonably and quickly? 

If this demand could be recognized and acknow- 
ledged as in a great measure valid, what a much 
needed change in the world’s affairs might take 
place, not as it now threatens to occur under the 
leadership of men driven desperate by hunger, but 
with the help of men who are trained in the daily 
processes of world wide commerce; men working 
wholeheartedly to meet adequately and scientifically 
a world obligation but newly formulated on an in- 
ternational scale, although long recognized in piece- 
meal fashion. The great danger ahead of the 
League of Nations is implicit in the fact that its 
first work involves the guaranteeing of a purely 
political peace and a dependence upon the old poli- 
tical motives, Whereas if from the very first it 
could perform an act of faith, if it evinced the dar- 
ing to meet new demands which could be met in no 
other way, then and then only would it become the 
necessary instrumentality to carry on the enlarged 
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life of the world and gradually be recognized as 
indispensable. 

Since the cessation of war, there is all over the 
world a sense of loss in motive power, the con- 
sciousness that there is no driving force equal to 
that furnished by the heroism and self-sacrifice de- 
manded in war time. Yet the great purposes of the 
League of Nations could be made sufficiently ap- 
pealing to absorb these to the full. What could 
afford a more primitive, genuine and abiding mo- 
tive than feeding the people of the earth on an 
international scale? It would utilize all the cour- 
age and self-sacrifice evolved by warfare and turn 
into immediate efficiency all that international co- 
operation which performed such miracles of pro- 
duction in the prosecution of the war. Both are 
ready to its hand. The British Labor party has 
pointed out the beginning of international order 
as follows: “During the period of the war we had 
great international bodies for the control and dis- 
tribution of shipping, credit, and raw material in 
accordance not with capacity to pay, but with vital 
need. Only so could the common enemy be met. 
There was in these arrangements the beginnings of 
an organized economic government of the world, 
a real international society, subjecting to a common 
control those things essential to the common life. 
Here was a world-government actually in being.” 

If the League of Nations had maintained the 
system, remedied its defects, enlarged its functions, 
and democratized its administration, the de facto 
beginnings of an organized economic government 
of the world would have been constituted. The 
eighteenth century phrases in which diplomatic in- 
tercourse has been so long conducted would have 
dropped away as not fitted to discuss the need of 
an internationally guaranteed loan, the functions 
of an Economic Council for the control of food 
stuffs and raw material, the fuel shortage, credits 
granted to enemy and liberated countries alike for 
reconstruction purposes, the effect of malnutrition 
on powers of production, the irreparable results of 
“hunger oedema.” Some brave spirit might even 
point out that it is useless to hold an International 
Labor Congress in order to raise the standard of 
life and wages throughout the world, if famine 
continues steadily to depress that standard through- 
out the great manufacturing regions of Europe. 
Out of his wide experience in feeding devastated 
Europe, Mr. Hoover once, perhaps hastily, said: 
“There are certain foundations of industry in 
Europe that, no matter what the national or per- 
sonal ownership or control may be, yet partake of 
the nature of public utilities in which other na- 
tions have a moral right.”” Certainly such a situa- 
tion presents material for a statesmanship which is 
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genuine and straightforward, and contains a tre- 
mendous appeal to the common man. 

If this policy of feeding the hungry were once 
adopted, the League might at last feel the zeal, 
the tingle and excitement of reality and through 
the sheer processes of life become genuinely sig- 
nificant. 

We are told by those familiar with the work 
carried on at the temporary headquarters of the 
League of Nations in London that “the economic 
section has for many months been engaged in a 
world wide study of such questions as coal, produc- 
tion, markets, food and the movement of raw ma- 
terial. At the first meeting of the Assembly a full 
report will be ready.” But how many people may 
starve to death before those reports are acted upon. 
It suggests a committee studying the best method 
of extinguishing fires while precious granaries are 
burning down. 

It is quite obvious that the League must proceed 
carefully but there are times when even well con- 
sidered delay is fatal. While these reports are be- 
ing prepared, the starving people themselves have 
ceased to look to the League for help, it has lost 
all that popular confidence and hope which was its 
greatest asset. How many times do the friends of 
the League say in its defense: “that is due to the 
Treaty, the League has not yet begun to function” 
only to receive the bitter reply, “the same men who 
wrote the Treaty, made the League.” 

Much has been said during the war about prim- 
itive emotion and instinctive action, but certainly 
their use need not be reserved to purposes of de- 
struction, After all, the first friendly communica- 
tion between tribe and tribe came through the need 
of food when one or the other was starving and 
too weak to fight, primitive human pity made the 
folk way which afterward developed into political 
relationships. 

Why not open the gates and let these primitive 
emotions flood our devastated world? By all 
means let the beneficent tide be directed and canal- 
ized by the League of Nations which is, after all, 
the outgrowth of century-old dreams. The great 
stumbling block always in the way of its earlier 
realization and the crux of its actual survival now, 
is the difficulty in interpreting it to the understand- 
ing of the common man, grounding it in his affec- 
tions, appealing to his love for human kind. To 
such men, who, after all, compose the bulk of the 
citizens in every nation participating in the League. 
the abstract policies of it make little appeal al- 
though they would gladly contribute their utmost 
to feed the starving, as the two and a half million 
French trade unionists regularly tax themselves for 
the children of Austria; as the British Labor party 
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insists that the British foreign policy shall rest 
“upon a humane basis, really caring for all man- 
kind, including colored men, women and children”; 
as the German workmen recommend that “‘all com- 
modities of first necessity be pooled so that each 
people gets its share’; or as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declares its readiness to “give a 
mighty service in a common effort for all human 
kind.” 

So far as the working man in any country has 
expressed himself, it is all in this direction. In 
addition to the organized workers, millions of 
earth’s humblest toilers whose lives are consumed 
in securing the daily needs of existence for them- 
selves and their families, go stumbling towards the 
light of better international relations largely be- 
cause “Man is constantly seeking a new and finer 
adjustment between his inner emotional demands 
and the practical arrangements of the world in 
which he lives.” It is absurd for us, as advocates 
of the League, to complain that it is difficult to 
endear it to “the people” when it is precisely the 
people who are most ready for an act of faith, to 
whom it seems most natural to feed the hungry. 
it may take years to popularize the principles of the 
League, but citizens of civilized nations have al- 
ready received much religious instruction. “To 
do the will’ on an international scale might result 
in that world wide religious revival which the wa> 
in spite of many predictions, has as yet failed to 
evoke. Jt would certainly establish the sort of 
League of which thousands of people dreamed 
when they hailed the President of the United States 
as the Savior of Europe. Why are we, its advo- 
cates, so slow to tap this reservoir of moral power 
which alone could adequately motive the great un- 
dertaking? We fail to remember that to confound 
principles with people, indicates that we understand 
neither religion nor our fellow-men. 

JANE ApDAMs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Negro Faces America 


Ge: Of numberless possible approaches to problems of 
race relations in the United States, your reviewer of 
my book, The Negro Faces America, has chosen one and 
has made the nature of his choice clear. My quarrel is 
not with his position but with his review, which is not so 
much an examination of my book as a congeries of sug- 
gestions for the book he wished had been written. Thus, 
he ignores that fully one-third of my book is devoted to 
analysis of the states of mind which make mob outrages 
inevitable, in order to remark: “Mob outrages are dis- 
cussed without an attempt to analyse them psychological- 
ly.” (I refer him to the chapters entitled The South’s 
Color Psychosis, Anthropology and Myth, and Social 
Equality and Sex.) 
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Possibiy his solicitude for another kind of book than 
mine led him to omit substantiation for such statements as: 
“And when the writer stumbles into generalization he 
usually betrays his inadequate mastery of the subject”; 
“The issue as to the evolutionary inferiority of the Negro 
. « . is superficially handled.” In passing, I should 
like to challenge your reviewer to stand and de- 
liver in support of the generalizations into which he has 
stumbled. 

The essential difference between his position and mine 
appears from his remarks about intermarriage between 
white and colored persons. He accuses me of “aggressive 
insistence” on the “right of intermarriage,” and I can only 
wonder whether he refers to the following statement on 
page 270 of my book: “It may be, and, in the present state 
of race relations undoubtedly is, impracticable that there 
be intermarriage to any appreciable extent. But in any 
circumstances the question of intermarriage could more 
safely be left to the decision of the individuals concerned 
than to politicians with a vested political interest in race 
hatred.” Am I wrong in wondering whether your re- 
viewer would not rather have the question left out of dis- 
cussion entirely—for does he not say that its discussion in 
the form of aggressive insistence at this time is in- 
appropriate ? 

It is, it seems, in deference to characteristically American, 
more specifically Southern, intolerances that your reviewer 
reproves me. He had rather, as he says, I had proceeded 
“to a serious consideration of possible customary or stat- 
utory adjustments in methods of employment,” etc. But 
that does not happen to have been my subject. I tried in 
The Negro Faces America to establish the fact of serious 
race problems by reciting a number of their hideous mani- 
festations; and then I tried to penetrate to the psychic and 
social mechanisms which prevent dissolution of those prob- 
lems. 

Your reviewer would rather I had written a book 
sufficiently deferential to the Southerner’s prejudice to have 
enlisted his cooperation in some program. ‘That would 
have made the inquiry which I had untertaken impos- 
sible. 

I do not quite understand your reviewer's remark that 
though my book is a generous piece of agitation I “fail to 
make good upon the pretences” of its arrangement, in view 
of my abject confession in the foreword that “If the re- 
sult be a clearer field than has existed heretofore for re- 
search and social invention, I shall consider the polemic 
elements in a work, which should have been undertaken 
by a trained sociologist, to have been not wholly unjusti- 
fied.” ; 

I seem to have admitted I was an agitator before 
your reviewer accused me of being one. Only I had set 
myself the task of agitating for freedom of discussion in 
a field where prejudice and deference to prejudice have 
been the almost unbroken rule. 

May I say in conclusion that to attribute defects in my 
book to my publicly acknowledged indebtedness for facts 
to the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, is to impugn my judgment in a manner which 
it would have been more sportsmanlike, it seems to me, to 
do by direct reference to the evidence, namely my book. 
Would your reviewer have made a similar insinuation if the 
source of my information had been the Fabian Society of 
the Labor Research Bureau, instead of an association sup- 
ported mainly by Negroes? 

Hersert J. SELIGMANN 

New York City. 
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On the “Jubilant Crucifixion” 


IR: If Cox had been elected, even by the narrowest 

of margins, those who voted for him would have pro- 
claimed that justice had triumphed, that the people, in 
a crisis, will decide unerringly for the right. So, with 
a Harding plurality of more than six million, a Cox sup- 
porter is bound to wonder if he was not wrong, after 
all. 

Nothing succeeds like success, particularly when it 
comes through with a bang and a whoop. With defeat 
there comes a sneaking tendency to rejoice for a moment 
over the rebuke administered to the Wilson administra- 
tion, there comes a realization of the weakness of the Cox 
leadership. Yet it is hard to see how the liberal can view 
the result with any real satisfaction. He knows that 
though the vote for Cox was perhaps a vote for the bad 
Versailles Treaty, the vote for Harding was certainly not 
a repudiation of the Treaty. He knows that the people of 
the United States, to their discredit, show every evidence 
of being entirely complacent regarding the terms of the 
peace. They may fear Article X, but not because Article 
X might guarantee the enforcement of the harsh peace 
terms. The great majority of the people who voted for 
Harding, it is true, have no use for Palmer, but not be- 
cause Palmer has been too severe with the Reds. The 
Harding men were never indignant over the deportation 
proceedings, unless they were so because more soviet arks 
were not sent to Russia. The persons who are rejoicing 
over Harding’s victory are those who say that Debs “ought 
to be stood against a wall and shot,” that Post “ought 
to be strung up,” that the Japanese “ought to be kicked 
out of California,” and that Mexico “needs a good drub- 
bing.” 

These are not imaginary remarks. ‘They are made 
whenever 100 per cent Americans get together. The hun- 
dred-percenters have no use for Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
for Wilson’s international ideals. They taunted him be- 
cause he was “too proud to fight,” they accused him of 
wanting “a soft peace” for Germany, and they sneer to- 
day because Baker has shown leniency to conscientious ob- 
jectors. 

The liberal who voted for Cox can be comforted with the 
thought that, sweeping aside the lesser issues of the cam- 
paign, he stood by Wilson, even when filled with a sick- 
ening fear that perhaps Wilson did not deserve his sup- 
port. He knows that the Wilson ideals deserved his 
support.. He knows that some day he may be glad that 
he refused to take part in the jubilant crucifixion. He 
knows that the election, despite its significance, is but an 
incident. He knows that prosperity at home and peace 
abroad depend more upon the spirit of the people than 
upon the success of any political party. He knows that 
the American people and the peoples of the Allies have 
failed sadly since the guns ceased to roar on the western 
front. They have failed to show the simple Christian vir- 
tues of generosity and charity. Until this narrow and vin- 
dictive spirit changes, whatever may be the fate of treaties 
and covenants and governments, the war, in its largest 
sense, will have been lost. 

It bodes ill for the Democratic party that it is already 
predicting that the Harding administration will be such 
a failure that the Republicans will be turned out again 
four years hence. The sincere Democrats and the sincere 
liberals can not but hope that the Harding regime will 
be a success in the eyes of America and of the world. A 
party can not value its ideals highly if it is afraid that 
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another party will put those ideals into practice and get 
the credit for the job. The Democrats and liberals should 
support Harding at every point at which they can conscien- 
tiously do so. They should resist to the utmost, however, 
the “‘we’re-the-best-people-in-the-world” Americanism and 
should stand firmly for the Wilson ideal of consideration 
for the other nations of the earth, even when that nation 
may be small and relatively weak, such as Mexico. 
They should let the questions of who is to lead the party 
and when it is to get back into power take care of them- 
selves. : 
Myron M. Jounson. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


Baseball on Trial 


IR: Baseball having been put on trial, prosecuted by 
Mr. Fullerton, is entitled to a defense. Baseball as a 
business is the only thing on trial. Baseball as sport has 
not been indicted. Baseball as business will be no more or 
less crooked than other business in the United States. It 
will conform to the popular standard. The fans take a 
mild interest in the one-handed catch of a line drive, and 
have a momentary thrill in a home run with the bases full, 
but they only go home talkative and satisfied when Muggsy 
Bevers has cut a base or interfered with a fielder without 
being seen by the umpire. That is what we really yell 
about. “He put it over on Silk!” 

How dull we find Englishmen because twenty-two of 
them can spend the whole of two days playing one game 
of cricket with no umpire to keep them from cheating. 
Eighteen American men or boys gather to play baseball and 
the first thing they think of is the arbitration of the coming 
quarrels and the reduction of the inevitable cheating sufh- 
ciently so that one team will not quit the game. Baseball 
is never played like tennis, golf or cricket, that is in a 
spirit of mutual trust and confidence. Imagine American 
gentlemen playing baseball allowing the catchers on each 
side to call the balls and strikes and the basemen to decide 
whether the runners were safe or out. Baseball is like that 
other American game in being interesting only because of 
its uncertainties. If we knew that every ball pitched would 
be hit; that every hit would be stopped; that every throw 
would be straight; that there would be no muffs and boots 
and bobbles, no one would go near a ball park. Now we 
have a new element of interest. In addition to the players 
cheating each other without being caught by the umpires, 
we have the uncertainty as to whether on any particular 
play the man handling the ball is going to drop it or catch 
it and whether his motive is pleasure or profit; whether it 
will pay him better to fool the umpires, the public, his 
Backers, his pretended employers or his undisclosed co-con- 
spirators, seducers or underworld bosses. 

The baseball fan in place of the slight interest he now 
has in the mechanical functioning of any particular repre- 
sentative of the smaller rug-making nations who are con- 
spicuous in our national batting order will writhe on his 
fifty cent bleacher seat with the combined emotions of 
Conan Doyle, Gyp the Blood, Fagan, Skinny Grogan and 
Judas Iscariot. Let us not make ourselves ridiculous by 
demanding simp baseball. It would be like going back to 
old fashioned rounders or whist. The interest in baseball 
lies in its uncertainty. Let us try to increase the uncer- 
tainty. It will become as fascinating as marked cards in 
the hands of players who have muddled their meaning. 

Murry NEtson. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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Books and Things 


N February, 1892, Stevenson wrote to William Mor- 
ris a letter in which he said, among other things, these: 
“Master—A plea from a place so distant should have some 
weight, and from a heart so grateful should have some ad- 
dress. I have been long in your debt, Master, and I did 
not think it could be so much increased as you have now 
increased it.” Sir Sidney Colvin says in his note: “The 
following draft letter to Mr. William Morris was found 
among Stevenson’s papers after his death. It has touches 
of affectation and constraint not usual with him, and it is 
no doubt on that account that he did not send it.” Per- 
haps Mr. W. L. George, if he had happened to reread 
this letter and the note while correcting the proofs of 
Caliban (Harpers), would have thrown away his dedica- 
tion to Joseph Conrad, or at least not have left it like this: 
“Dear Master, Even though you have given me leave to 
dedicate this book to you, I should hesitate to do so if 
I did not feel that in such a case it is he who gives, not 
he who receives, that enjoys honor; seemliness suggests 
that I refrain from flattery; duty commands that I express 
my gratitude for the generosity with which you received 
my last novel, remained unbemused by the anger of the 
reactionaries and the artistic prejudice of the advanced. 
I will only say that you induced me to doubt myself a 
little less, and subscribe myself, dear Master, Your sincere 
friend, W. L. George.” 

Such a dedication leaves its readers wondering whether 
its author may not have overrated his need of inducements 
to doubt himself less, and sets them awatch for further 
touches of the same kind of affectation and constraint. 
Thus it does its author much wrong, for except in the 
dedication Caliban is not affected at all, and if Mr. George 
had doubted himself less he might have been less attracted 
by the easier and more obvious half of his subject, and 
might have written a fresher and perhaps a more search- 
ing book. In other words, the scheme of Caliban is too 
modest by half. Richard Bulmer, the hero, is a schoolboy 
when we make his acquaintance. He loves facts, discon- 
nected facts. He has what amounts to a passion for zip. 
He starts a school magazine, leaves school, gets a place 
as clerk in the City, joins the North London Literary So- 
ciety, edits the Society’s journal—which he makes so read- 
able that the members read it—puts so much zip into it 
that he is turned out of his editorship, founds a monthly 
called Zip, borrows a little money to keep it going, makes 
it go, starts other monthlies and a few weeklies, borrows 
a lot of money and starts the Daily Gazette, grows rich 
and powerful, becomes Sir Richard and not long afterward 
Lord Bulmer, buys the Day, a paper almost as old as the 
Times. All this before he is out of the forties. 

(So Caliban is just another roman a clef, an undisguised 
imaginary life of Lord Northcliffe? Zip is Titbits, the 
Daily Gazette is the Daily Mail, the Day is the Times? 
No, not so. Mr. George has taken his precaution and a 
rather odd one it is. His men and women talk about 
Northcliffe, wonder whether Bulmer is the man to beat 
him at Northcliffe’s own game. Bulmer himself “had 
watched the Daily Mail rise, full of hatred and admira- 
tion, seen it do exactly what should be done, and seen it 
led by another man.” Such an expedient may serve its 
turn with readers who are familiar enough with the de- 
tails of Lord Northcliffe’s career to be disconcerted by any 
study of it that is not, as Caliban is not, a literal copy. 
To me, who know just enough about Lord Northcliffe to 
be puzzled by the contrast between the force he is and the 
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feebleness of what he writes himself now and then, to me 
and others in the same boat it does not make much differ- 
ence whether Lord Northcliffe’s existence is assumed 
throughout Caliban or ignored. Suppose George Meredith 
had sprayed his pages with reference to Ferdinand Lasalle, 
what effect would this have had upon my enjoyment of 
The Tragic Comedians? None, my guess is, except pos- 
sibly to irritate me slighty. In the case of Caliban my ir- 
ritation is due to a suspicion that a certain respect for his 
hero has led Mr. George to show us Lord Northcliffe off 
stage. How, Mr. George seems to be asking, how can 
you be stupid enough to identify Bulmer with another 
character, albeit a mute, in the very same book? And the 
expedient strikes me as a little—well, inexpensive.) 

Finding my way out of this parenthesis, picking up the 
thread of my discourse, I resume by stating the grounds of 
my only quarrel with Mr. George. He has neglected the 
dificult and more interesting half of his subject. He has 
not tried to answer the most puzzling of the questions that 
yellow journalism raises. Why does any yellow journalist, 
once he has or can borrow enough to see him through the 
first lean and ticklish years, ever fail to make money? “The 
older I grow,” says the story teller in The Way of All 
Flesh, “the more convinced I become of the folly and 
credulity of the public; but at the same time the harder do 
I see it is to impose oneself upon that folly and credulity.” 
I feel while reading Caliban the folly and credulity of 
Richard Bulmer’s public: I do not feel the difficulty of his 
progressive imposition of himself. On the contrary, Mr. 
George has helped me, in two ways, to feel that such a 
difficulty does not exist; first, by inventing certain head- 
lines and posters supposed to be written by Bulmer, which 
Mr. George disdains and thinks effective, and which con- 
vince me that Bulmer could not have held for one week a 
job as headline writer on any newspaper in the U. S. A.; 
secondly, by making such easy marks of the capitalists, big 
and little, from whom Bulmer borrows money. One 
might answer, no doubt, that success and failure have their 
origin in the same psychological processes, or that Mr. 
George’s aim is to illustrate the cheapness of the material 
with which every yellow journalist builds his success. 
Agreeing to this, I can only repeat that I should be more 
interested than I am in Caliban by a novel which explored 
the differences between a successful yellow journalist and 
a failure. 

Not everybody, however, cares to investigate the differ- 
ences which separate the successful wooers of Caliban from 
the unsucessful, and in Mr. George’s novel there is clever- 
ness enough to reward all readers who do not care. The 
yellow passion, the gross lust for circulation, is well repre- 
sented. Well observed, too, are Bulmer’s unconscious 
changes of mind, his easy transition from indifference to- 
ward an unknown man into friendliness for the same grown 
famous. Well observed is Bulmer’s impulse to give credence 
to any assertion that his Daily Gazette has printed. Best 
of all, I think, are Mr. George’s rendering of the nervous 
and really lonely hurry in which Bulmer lives his exciting 
life, and the quick pace at which the story moves in artful 
sympathy with its hero’s nervous hurry. Interesting, too, 
is the change in Mr. George, who is a little ill-humored 
while getting under way, but who understands Bulmer bet- 
ter and better as time goes on, likes him better and better 
and makes us like him. Before I have finished Caliban I 
almost believe in Bulmer. Indeed, I quite believe every- 
thing Mr. George says about him, except one thing: Bul- 
mer was not a successful journalist. He only went through 
the motions. Upon this point Mr. George is misinformed. 

P. L. 
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Poor White 


Poor White, by Sherwood Anderson. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 

HERWOOD ANDERSON is one of the few Ameri- 

can novelists who possesses that old-fashioned equip- 
ment, a soul, and for this reason he is always deeply interest- 
ing. But in some puzzling way his soul, or whatever it is 
that makes a storyteller a real communicator, is by no means 
a mastered and mastering occupant of his fiction. On the 
contrary, his is a creative fire that burns smokily and fit- 
fully. In some respects he has the true art of a novelist, he 
is able to breathe life into his characters, but in other 
respects his performances continue to fumble and falter, to 
limp and to fall to pieces. For a serious practitioner of 
his art he is capable of impeding a good narrative in a 
variety of ways quite amazing. To deny that Poor White 
is a creation, an organism, with a life of its own, would be 
to sin against the light: but it is only fair.to say that Mr. 
Anderson’s limitations make Poor White an incomplete, a 
maimed, organism. 

Only a good psychologist could account for these limita- 
tions. For some reason probably obscure to the creator him- 
self, Mr. Anderson’s novels do not always complete the act 
of parturition. When it comes to the full projection of his 
vision, he is in some way slow and feeble and withholding; 
and the result is that heavy inarticulateness which in a cre- 
ative artist is so benumbing. Perhaps the reason is to be 
found in an actual habit of fuddling the details, the articu- 
lation, of life which goes with a certain markedly turned- 
in temperament. But whatever the reason, Sherwood An- 
derson is not an acute listener to other people, an acute ob- 
server of their idioms and idiosyncrasies. And his actual 
process of narrative is hopelessly shambling. Whenever he 
gains that momentum which is the secret of absorbing nar- 
rative, he is likely at any moment to interrupt himself with 
a long out-of-place reminiscence and to chuck his whole 
advantage away. He has only a small sense of the values 
of form. And yet nebular and inchoate as is his method, 
groping as is his touch, his sombre metaphysical preoccupa- 
tion and his smouldering sensuousness do produce a curious 
large illusion of life. That the illusion is so big, under the 
circumstances, is a proof of the inherent force in Mr. An- 
derson when he sets out to communicate his barbaric 
America. 

It is the barbaric America that came after the Civil War 
which Mr. Anderson puts into Poor White—the America of 
the rapidly growing machine-process not only in the mak- 
ing of tools and the making of fortunes, but also in the 


making of men. The town of Bidwell, Ohio, is the centre. 


of this story, and Mr. Anderson is interested in portraying 
the kind of hard purposeful Americans who worked as 
yeast in the community, doing their level worst to make 
Ohio what it now is. What we get, in the main, is not 
their tangible conventional appearances, the sort of obvious 
Thackerayan detail with which William Allen White loads 
up his later stories. Mr. Anderson is too intent on reality 
for that. We get instead the formative instincts of these 
people, their urgencies and inhibitions, the forces that 
prodded them along. This leads to a certain strangeness 
in Mr. Anderson’s reading of his fellows. It gives him very 
little chance to show them as anything but perpetually self- 
regarding and self-centred, seldom irradiated or social or 
humane. But for all the rawness which comes from such 
cruel over-simplification of the social human animal, the 
total effect is full of a clumsy veracity, a ponderable truth. 
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The shrewd and tricky promoter, the stupid but tenacious 
bankers, the hard-headed farmer-capitalist who becomes so 
boastful and self-sufficient, the old farm-hand who used to 
be a bounty-jumper and who alone sympathizes with the 
farmer’s daughter, the oafs who are young farm-hands, the 
harness maker who is crazed in becoming a money maker, 
the plant-setting machine crowd and the corn-cutting ma- 
chine crowd—these make up the Bidwell against which are 
pitted the two finer personalities of the story, both dream- 
ers. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Anderson to oppose to the 
squalor and baseness of early capitalistic America, which 
he depicts so starkly, such a figure as that of Hugh Mc- 
Vey, the “poor white trash.” McVey is born and reared 
on the west bank of the Mississippi, and the story of his 
aimless and shiftless childhood is beautifully imaginative. 
Under the influence of a New England woman McVey 
learns to work, although he never learns to untangle him- 
self from the solitariness that he acquired with his drunk- 
ard father in the old river life. He moves from Missouri 
to Iowa and Iowa to Ohio in the quest of a framework 
for his dreams, and at last in Ohio he becomes an inventor 
out of the very loneliness and silence that his tall, gangling, 
awkward presence brings with it. He is, in a pronounced 
degree, a dumb animal. But he is a dreamer. And his 
dreams are of the character which fascinate Mr. Ander- 
son as the real attribute of psychological mystery and ro- 
mance. 

Among the blunt, dull, rough, insensate inhabitants of 
Bidwell, Clara Butterworth naturally gravitates to Hugh 
McVey. It is part of the clumsiness of the story that 
Clara, so well imagined by Mr. Anderson, should only be 
brought into Hugh’s life at the tail-end. Her career at 
the State University, the intimidations from her father and 
the other men who surround her, her propulsion in the 
direction of marriage and her profound ignorance that is 
only partially lifted by the woman who falls in love with 
her—these elements in her portrayal are admirable. But 
so intelligent a woman sounds so strangely baffled in the 
later phases of the story that one wonders if Mr. Ander- 
son ever concedes the proper degree of energy to the wil! 
of his favorite characters. 

No amount of energy, however, could mould this com- 
munity very close to these dreamers’ desires. That is the 
final impression that one derives from Mr. Anderson’s 
sensitiveness. It is, one feels, a poet’s sensitiveness that 
has endured torture in the very era that is being repre- 
sented. Has it transmuted that torture into a crystal of 
imagination? Not quite perfectly. But that is because 
of impatience and amateurishness. Imagination hovers 
around every scene of the novel, only sometimes failing to 
alight. F. H. 


The So-called Peace 


The Peace Tangle, by John F. Bass. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 


OW that the smoke screens of election have cleared 

away and there is no longer reason why anyone 
should view the work of the peacemakers and of Presi- 
dent Wilson, in particular, through lenses of political pre- 
judice, it is worth everyone’s while to review from the 
beginning the course of events that has brought the con- 
dition of Europe to the present tangle. For nothing has 
been settled by the election. It is still to be determined 
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what role America shall play with respect to Europe. For 
its bearing on the future action of the United States, 
rather than for its historical interest, although that is con- 
siderable, The Peace Tangle, by Mr. John Bass, deserves 
attention. Mr. Bass is a plain American who understands 
America and is well acquainted with Europe. As the 
responsible representative of one of our most important 
dailies, he has been in a peculiarly favorable position to 
know: how the peace was made and how it has worked. 
His book falls short of some of the other accounts, notably 
that of Keynes, in organization of material, in charm of 
style and subtlety of argument. In compensation it offers 
superior evidence of candor, freedom from preconception 
and party bias and respect for the independence of the 
reader’s judgment. Mr. Bass gives us his opinions in’ the 
raw, for what they are worth. There is not a trace of 
a desire to persuade us whether we are convinced or not. 

At the time when the power of Germany crumbled 
two conflicting programs of settlements were in existence. 
One was that of President Wilson, which contemplated 
a peace of reconciliation, without annexations not justi- 
fied by the choice of the peoples concerned and without 
punitive indemnities. Such a settlement, inherently rea- 
sonable and therefore capable of stability, was to be fur- 
ther guaranteed by a League of Nations. The other pro- 
gram was that of the Secret Treaties. Those treaties had 
constructed what at the time looked to its architects like 
an inherently stable peace of power. The great Powers 
of the Entente were to be held together by common com- 
plicity in imperialistic gains. Russia was to have Con- 
stantinople and Thrace, and to balance that France and 
Italy were to get favored positions in Asia Minor, Italy 
was to be insured against Pan-Slavism by the control of 
the Adriatic, England was to have additional protection 
for India through suzerainty over Palestine and a free 
hand in Mesopotamia. France was to gain the Rhine as 
a frontier through the creation of a buffer state under her 
influence and Russia was to take whatever she thought 
she could digest of the east of Germany. It is needless to 
recall more of the details of the Secret Treaties. They 
are tolerably known to all the world. It is idle to in- 
veigh against the spirit they reveal. It is the spirit of 
the old diplomacy, of Bismarck, Metternich, Richelieu, 
Palmerston. ‘That spirit was the absolute antithesis of 
the spirit of Wilson’s proposals, to which the Entente 
Allies gave lip service, taking them either for naive ideal- 
ism or for a clever assault upon the enemies’ morale. But 
were not the terms of the armistice couched in Wilsonian 
terms, formally accepted by the Allies? Yes, by the 
governments, but who expects a scrupulous regard for 
engagements on the part of European governments? As 
for the peoples of France and Italy, and to a large ex- 
tent those of England, they seem never to have under- 
stood that the armistice conditions involved engagements 
as to the kind of peace that was to be made. Mr. Bass 
points out that the government controlled press took care 
that the people should not be informed on this point. 
The “Allied democracies” had no complicity in the tur- 
pitude of the governments in welching on their pre- 
armistice agreements. 

Inasmuch as the Allied governments felt no moral 
obligation to observe those agreements, the whole issue 
between the two programs of peace turned on expediency. 
Was an “idealistic” peace of reconciliation as conducive 
to Allied interests as the peace based on force implied in 
the Secret Treaties? Any one who is willing to be wise 
after the event can easily assure himself that the idealist 
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Wilson had the really practical program. Under the 
Wilson propaganda the German autocracy had been 
toppled over and the Austro-Hungarian empire had dis- 
solved. With a Wilsonian definition of boundaries the 
bitterness of defeat would gradually have given way to 
contentment with a new and superior political system. 
With the Wilsonian limitations on indemnities it would 
have been possible to put Central Europe at work paying 
them off. Relieved of the burden of maintaining armies 
adequate to enforce a peace of violence, insured against 
sporadic attack by the League, the Allied governments 
would have had a chance of reconstituting their economic 
life and their financial systems. 

But the Allied statesmen at Versailles could not see 
the practical wisdom of Wilsonian idealism. All they 
could see was that a chance had come to realize on the 
dreams of the Secret Treaties. They saw no necessity of 
making allowance for the fact that the disappearance of 
the Russian claim to Constantinople had cut the ground 
of compensation from under Italian, French and British 
claims in the Adriatic and the Near East. They did not 
take into their calculations the collapse of autocratic 
Russia, the very keystone of the arch of a peace of vio- 
lence. For Germany was to be kept under not by France 
alone, but by France and Russia, held to perpetual alliance 
by complicity in German dismemberment. 

The treaty dictated at Versailles, as Mr. Bass points 
out, is essentially a codification of the Secret Treaties. 
“Wherever the text of the secret treaties came in con- 
flict with the Fourteen Points, the former always pre- 
vailed.. Wherever the text did not apply, the spirit of 
the secret treaties invariably prevailed over that of the 
Fourteen Points.” Because Russia had disappeared as a 
factor in the settlement, Poland, Rumania, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Jugoslavia were given as much alien territory 
as might be necessary to insure their cooperation in keep- 
ing the vanquished down. But any practical statesman 
must have realized that as compared with the original 
keystone, autocratic Russia, those smal! states are a hand- 
ful of rubble. 

The European statesmen built the peace according to 
their own plans and specifications. How is their prac- 
ticalism working? ‘There is in Germany a hatred for 
France exceeding the French hatred for Germany after 
1871. The old Austro-Hungarian realm is a nest of 
Balkanic hatreds, each state discriminating against the 
rest in trade, willing to continue in economic distress so 
long as its neighbors may be made to suffer. Russia is 
likely to develop into a peasant democracy that will not 
remember Allied policy in the last years with gratitude. 
Conflicting interests are drawing England, France and 
Italy apart. There is no immediate danger of a war of 
revenge; for a decade or more there will be little fighting 
spirit in Central Europe. But only a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of the Treaty, in the direction of “Wilsonian ideal- 
ism,” can save Europe from either revolutionary disinte- 
gration or a war of revenge within a generation. 

But might not the League save it? M-. Bass does not 
think so. “The treaties have made new Alsace-Lorraines. 
To maintain the new territorial boundaries armed force 
will be required. The League of Nations can not pre- 
vent these conflicts because the League depends for its 
effectiveness on the goodwill of peoples. Such goodwill 
cannot be reached when the principal thought and object 
of nations is the liberation of their co-nationals.” Would 
the League be able to forestall the conflicts by revising 
the Treaty? Mr. Bass can see no effective power for 
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revision in the League as constituted. He points out that 
the revision is in fact going on, not through the initiative 
of the League, but because there is not force enough in 
the League to give fixity to settlements with no other 
basis than force. It follows that Mr. Bass would oppose 
America’s entry into the League without reservations 
effective enough to make possible an abstention from any 
conflict arising out of an attempt to perpetuate wrongs 
committed in the Treaty. 

In the opinion of Mr. Bass one of the gravest mistakes 
of the Peace Conference was the failure to take up the 
economic condition of Europe first of all. The problem 
of Central Europe is that of national political lines cut- 
ting across economic lines. ‘The old Hungary, for 
example, was economically a well-balanced unit, but -na- 
tionally and politically a monstrosity. The same thing 
holds of the present Czecho-Slovakia. A precondition to 
the drawing of political boundaries should have been ade- 
quate provision for continued economic cooperation. The 
League of Nations should have been primarily an eco- 
nomic league. That would not have precluded a reason- 
able development of economic nationalism. It would, 
however, have forestalled some of the economic antagon- 
isms that have rendered Central Europe almost past re- 
demption from chaos. On this point, as in the matter of 
the principles of the settlement, the American commis- 
sioners appear to have been on the right side. 

We were beaten in both. But the settlement is not 
working, and can not work. It is being gradually modi- 
fied and it is well that we are standing outside instead of 
being used to check the progress of revision. To stand 
outside, however, can not be our permanent policy. The 
fate of Europe is too nearly our own fate. Mr. Bass 
urges that “our effort should be to change the League 
from a political to a judicial and economic body.” For 
such a policy extensive support could probably be found 
in America. There can no longer be any expectation 
anywhere that America will fight for the maintenance of 
all the provisions of the Versailles Treaty, just or unjust, 
wise or mad. That does not mean that America will hold 
aloof, when the other nations are ready to work in good 
faith for a real peace. 





ALVIN JOHNSON. 


Anaesthetic Philosophy 


Pluriverse. An Essay in the Philosophy of Pluralism, 
by Benjamin Paul Blood. With an Introduction by Horace 
Meyer Kallen, Ph.D. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 


OULD the philosophical world at large, one won- 

ders, ever have heard of Benjamin Paul Blood, if 
William James had not quoted him appreciatively in one of 
his books and written an article or two about him as 2 
“pluralistic mystic”? Certainly, it is hard to think that 
this present volume could ever have found a publisher on 
its intrinsic merits. In 1874 Blood wrote and circulated 
a pamphlet entitled The Anaesthetic Revelation and the 
Gist of Philosophy, which brought him into correspondence 
with Tennyson and Gurney, Emerson and Sir William 
Ramsay, Stirling and James. In the last years of his life 
he returned to the topic, and the result is Pluriverse, post- 
humously published. Even Dr. Kallen’s interesting and 
sympathetic introduction does not convince me that the 
aftermath was worth gathering in. The central point of 
the book is simple enough. It is that philosophy is “of all 
our vanities the motliest,” and that the “satisfaction” which 
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it seeks, the sense of security through insight into the mys- 
tery of being, is not to be obtained through argument and 
reasoning but through the illumination or revelation which 
comes under the influence of anaesthetics. 

Now, in the first place, it is something of a paradox that 
a man thus profoundly convinced of the futility of all 
philosophy and the self-sufficiency of his revelation, should 
spend over two hundred pages in philosophical argument 
before he ever comes to his revelation at all. And what 
argument it is—about “duplexity,” idealism, monism, 
“self-relation,” free will, and so on, with quotations and 
polemics in the best professorial manner. The style, as 
even James admitted, is oracular and strained, in spite of 
occasional felicities. ‘The exposition, though relieved here 
and there by a shrewd comment or a flash of insight, is on 
the whole incoherent and at times self-contradictory. On 
page 1 we read that truth is “what likeness explicitly lacks, 
and what identity only could supply.” On page 214 it has 
become “a quality of resemblance, not of identity.” Page 
36 tells us “that the reliability and permanence of chance 
are the most consolatory elements of philosophy.” Page 
189 declares man’s belief in his being “the instrument of a 
higher power” to be his “best and least costly reverence.” 
Throughout the book the anaesthetic revelation itself is 
phrased in terms of “fate” and “prehistoric necessity.” e. g. 
when it is described as a “‘sense that it was always so, and 
has to be so.” This conglomerate of chance, necessity, and 
God should suffice even for the most pluralistic pluralist. 
Blood’s rare allusions to scientific matters are, as Dr. Kallen 
candidly acknowledges, naive. The chapter on Cause ends 
with a wholly irrelevant anecdote about Dr. Stirling, the 
“moral” of which is that if you are a good Hegalian you 
are bound to be a fool in business. The chapter on Self- 
Relation is largely filled with quotations from, and stale 
polemics against, W. T. Harris’s Introduction to Philo- 
sophy and Stephen Pearl Andrews’s Universology (long 
happily forgotten). Was it really necessary to publish all 
this, under the pretentious title of Pluriverse, as a serious 
contribution to the philosophy of Pluralism? Even Dr. 
Kallen, with all his skill of friendly exposition, does not 
succeed in squeezing much philosophical substance out of 
these pages. 

In the second place, it is difficult to convince oneself that 
there is any intelligible connection between Blood’s revela- 
tion and his philosophical theorizings. In one passage Blood 
acknowledges this himself. “I have to reiterate that this 
clear vision has nothing to do with philosophy.” It has, 
he goes on, no relation to the empirical facts of the world, 
to any purpose of life, to any problems of metaphysics. 
What then can we get out of it? Tennyson, we are re- 
minded, used to throw himself into trances by repeating 
his own name silently to himself, until he felt his indi- 
viduality “dissolve and fade away into boundless being,” 
and he describes this state as “the clearest, the surest of the 
surest, utterly beyond words.” Sir William Ramsay, ex- 
perimenting on these anaesthetic revelations, records ex- 
periencing in that state the most intense belief in “the truth 
of Berkeley’s theory of existence,” though he concludes that 
a repetition of the experience gets him no further and is 
bad for the nerves. Another subject describes it as yielding 
“the one sole and sufficient insight why the present is 
pushed on by the past, and sucked forward by the vacuity 
of the future.” Blood’s own account gives it as “an illu- 
mination of the cosmic centre, in which that field of thought 
where haunt the topics of fate, origin, reason, and divinity 
glows for the moment in an inevitable but hardly com- 
municable appreciation of the genius of being.” 

The only point in which all reporters agree is their in- 
tense and vivid sense, as they “come to” again, of having 
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“All Right Then— 


Pll Go to Hell!”’ 


<i was awful thoughts and awful words, but 
they was said and I let them stay said.” 

It had felt good to be all washed clean of 
sin and to be able to pray—but Huck couldn’t 
tell on Old Jim no matter how sure it would 
make him of going to Heaven. 

So he tore up the note and swore he would 
never reform again. He would steal Jim out 
of slavery, he would—and if he could think up 
anything worse, he’d do that too. As long as 
he was going to hell anyway, he might as well 
make it worth while. Who ever knew the 
heart of a boy as does 
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12 Volumes — At a Low Price 


Humor—Biography—History—Travel—Boys’ Stories—Essays—Novels. 


Long ago the hearts of the American people opened 
to Mark Twain. Today the doors of fame are thrown 
wide to welcome him. Colleges, universities, great men 
and great places in all lands love him—nay, study him. 
So that, when men ask, “What has America contrib- 
uted to the classics of the world?”, the answer comes 


in one great, swelling chorus. From the Golden Gate 
to China’s Wall—from Alaska to the Australian Bush 
—from the stately harbor of New York to the hot, 
burning, colorful harbar of Sinapore—from the Argen- 
tine to Oxford’s old streets, the answer rings firm 
and clear—Mark Twain. 
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possessed the solution of the mystery of existence. But con- 
cerning the purport of that solution they differ from one 
another, each straining the resources of language in the 
effort to recapture something of the thought-transcending 
swoon into mere being. Yet if it is of the very essence of 
the experience to be inefiable, what guarantee have we that 
any form of speech can render its true meaning? On the 
other hand, in being put into words at all, the experience 
becomes theorized and must hold its own in competition 
with other theories of the universe. Securer far are the 
mystics who declare that silence alone accords with the 
state of complete insight! 

If we wish to be very generous, we may concede to these 
ineffable revelations in trance or anaesthesia some remote 
affinity with Bergson’s intuition of the élan vital, or even 
with Bradley’s thought-transcending Absolute of immediate 
experience, or with any of the other anti-intellectualistic 
tendencies in modern philosophy. But even so interpreted, 
they surely weigh lightly in the scale against that other 
way of philosophy which seeks the solution of the riddle, 
not through abnormal and artificially-induced experiences, 
but through the broad avenues of normal human experience 
and achievement. So long as we are far from having ex- 
hausted all that can be learned about the universe through 
science and art, through social life and religion, is it 
seriously proposed that universities should administer 
anaesthetics to their philosophical classes, or teach their 
Ph.D.’s the gentle art of inducing auto-hypnosis by the 
mumbling of their own names? ‘There is no need to doubt 
that anaesthesia brings to some men sensations and feelings 
which they think worth repeating and cultivating. In the 
East they have explored these things far more fully and 
developed a technique from which those who care for these 
things might learn much. But there is no convincing evi- 
dence that these revelations have the spiritual value claimed 
for them, or should be ranked otherwise than with the 
dreams of opium-eaters. It may be doubted whether 
Blood’s “religion of courage and content which cherishes 
neither regrets nor anticipations” was a fruit of his 
anaesthetic revelation. At any rate, most sane and reason- 
able men do not need to gather their religion in the obscure 
by-ways of abnormal experience, and one cannot help feel- 
ing that Blood’s memory would have been better served 
had it been allowed to live only through the pages of Wil- 
liam James. 
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A Handbook of Russian 


Literature 


A Guide to Russian Literature (1820-1917), by Mois- 
says J. Olgin. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
HE book is expressly not devised as a “history,” nor 

does it lay claim to be a history. It is devised as a 
handbook, and offers itself just as a handbook; yet the 
American reader or student of Russian literature will find 
it of much greater value as a history than any so-called 
history he can lay his hands on in English. The author 
does not call his book a history because “from the literary 
productions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries it 
selects only those which have a value for the present, either 
on account of their artistic qualities, or as representing 
some aspect of Russian life.” Whatever academic his- 
torian is now preparing a “history” of Russian literature 
that shall be of real value to American students would do 
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well to ponder some of the principles of this unpretentious 
guidemaker. Mr. Olgin’s book gives a plain answer to the 
question continually asked by American readers—‘What 
shall I read to understand Russian character and Russian 
life?” And his particular thesis, “that modern literature 
in its best manifestations gives a better insight into the 
soul of modern Russia than the works of long passed gene- 
rations,” is well taken. 

The book is divided into three sections, each of which is 
introduced by a “general survey” defining succinctly the 
outstanding characteristics of the period or group of writers 
involved. ‘The first section, entitled The Growth of a 
National Literature, extends from Pushkin to Korolenko— 
from 1820 through the eighties—and includes brief chap- 
ters on thirty-two writers. The second section deals with 
the “Modernists“—the group with a “gospel of beauty, 
a lack of interest in socio-political problems, and a strong 
inclination towards a mystical conception of life’”—and in- 
cludes chapters on eight writers, such as Bryusov, Sologub, 
Block, and Andrey Byely. The third section, entitled The 
Recent Tide—the age of Gorki—has chapters on fourteen 
writers, such as Andreyev, Veresayev, Kuprin, Artzibashev, 
and Ropshin. Of the method followed in the treatment 
of individual authors, the ten-page chapter on Andreyev 
may serve as an illustration. There is first a statement of 
Andreyev’s outlook on life, of the germ of his artistic 
creation; then an indication of the Russian background for 
Andreyev’s thought; then a suggestion about his ‘‘methods,” 
backed by excerpts from Russian critics; then brief notes 
on twenty dated works, intermingled again with inter- 
pretative comments from Russian critics; and, finally, in 
a bracketed footnote, some titles of works not taken care 
of in the chapter. The student will find immensely valu- 
able these dates for individual works, and unceasingly in- 
teresting these little excerpts from Russian critics and re- 
viewers. The book contains also an appendix on Juvenile 
Literature in Russia, a special pronouncing list of the 
names of the writers in alphabetical order, and a carefully 
proof-read index. 

Mr. Olgin has brought forth a handbook of the first 
class. There is one thing that will make it more useful 
still as a handbook—a little addition that can be managed 
without any change in paging or alignment: namely, the 
inclusion of the birth and death dates of the writers in the 


table of contents. 
CLARENDON Ross. 








Contributors 


H. N. Braisrorp’s article is the first of a series on 
Russia which are to appear in The New Republic. 
They will be published in book form by Harper 
and Brothers. 


Garet Garrett is a frequent contributor to newspapers 
and magazines under the pseudonym John Parr. 
He is the author of Where Money Grows. 


Dorornea Branve has been in charge of the profession- 
al placement desk of the Y. W. C. A. in New York, 
and consequently has had much experience with 
college women in search of employment. 

Jane Apvams of Hull House has long advocated a 
league of nations. She was chairman of the 
Woman’s Peace Party and of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace. 
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The Wells History, 
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$13.50 








By Walter Lippmann” 








* * * 


VEN before the war it was doubtful whether the 

modern man had a convincing picture of the uni- 
verse. In 1905, Mr. Chesterton was complaining in 
Heretics that “a man’s opinion on tramcars matters; his 
opinion on Botticelli matters; his opinion on all things 
does not matter...” 

To-day the case is different . . . The moderns... 
have learned from the war that an opinion on all things 
matters supremely, and that men are stumped for lack 
of a universe. They can deal with nothing effectively 
until they recover a sense of their relationship to things 
at large, until they feel once more their position in space 
and their part in the marches of time . . . Modern man 
cannot improvise an illumination of such scope. It must 
come to him as a free gift from genius, from some of 
those invaluable men who happen along occasionally with 
the ability to give hearing to the deaf and sight to the 
blind. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is unmistakably such a man. His 
mind is an extension of the ordinary citizen’s mind, an 
instrument, which like the telephone, the microscope and 
the telescope, gives a powerful supplement to our senses 
and our reason. In the company of Wells you are en- 
larged, vague feelings tend to become lucid, obscure aspira- 
tion becomes orderly, the tangled experience of life takes 
form... 

It is not popularization. Wells does not merely tell in 
a simple and attractive form what historians or biologists 
are teaching. He is if you like the man who makes the 
map out of a thousand partial surveys, or the architect who 
makes the design of a house out of the special craft of the 
steel maker, mason, plumber, and carpenter. He repre- 
sents the last stage in the making of knowledge, the stage 
of the finished product adapted to human use. There is 
no man in our world who can approach him in sheer cap- 


acity for bringing that knowledge to bear upon the com- 
plexities of the modern world... 

Mr. Wells has an avowed bias, a candid purpose in un- 
dertaking the enormous drudgery of a universal history. 
“There can be no common peace and prosperity without 
common historical ideas , . . A sense of history as the com- 
mon adventure of all mankind is as necessary for peace 
within as it is for peace between the nations. Such are the 
views of history that this Outline seeks to realize . . .” 


Mr. Wells as Prophet 


Mr. Wells has turned to history with the true instinct 
of the prophet: “I show you,” he says, “this enormous 
prospect of the past which fills a modern mind with hum- 
ility and illimitable hope . . .” 

I show you the first human settlements, and the first 
groping and illogical effort to comprehend the world. 
You shall feel the persistent presence and also the gradual 
refinement of your inheritance, the development of lan- 
guage and the arts. I show you the early civilizations of 
the Nile and of Mesopotamia, and you shall realize the 
age-long conflict still uncompleted between the conquering 
nomad and the communities built around the temple and 
the palace. I show you the merging and separation of 
priest and king. 

You shall learn from history what ideas have held men 
together and what ideas have made them quarrel. You 
shall think of the experience of man as one experience, 
and you shall think of that experience as a process of trial 
and error in human cooperation. The great imperial 
designs of Alexander and of Rome, Charlemagne, Jengis 
Khan or Napolcen you shall study primarily because they 
throw light on the possibilities and the failures of a great 
unification. You shall note particularly how men failed 
here because the mass of them were unprepared to under- 
stand their world, how they went wrong there because 


* Reprinted from the December issue of Vanity Fair by permission of the publishers. 
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n and news were blocked, how 

as have failed because the tech- 
3 primitive ; how rulers defaulted 
hosen; how necessary is the or- 
and research to any sane govern- 
ment of affai w you history, not to fill you to the 
bursting point atriotic pride, but to make you face 
consciously probleni with which men have always strug- 
gled, for the most part unconsciously .. . 


To be Read With an Eye on Washington 


. .. If you start at the first page, and read slowly and 
sympathetically to the last, you will not only fill in vast 
gaps in your own ignorance, but you will also place what- 
ever you do happen to know in some relation to the rest 
of human life. That is my experience at any rate... 

There must be other Americans almost as ignorant as 
Iam. I recommend this book to them. In fact, I implore 
them to read it in a humble and an inquiring spirit, to 
read it with one eye on Washington and the other on 
Pittsburg, Paris, Moscow and Tokio, to read it thirstily 
for the refreshment of their souls. I should go further. 
To any one who will promise to spend the winter reading 
this book, I should vote to give leave of absence for six 
months from lectures, committee-meetings, problem plays, 
and an immediate sense of responsibility for the upkeep 
of the human race. He will find in it recreation in the 
literal meaning of the word. He will be helped to see 
the world as if he had never quite seen it before. He will 
escape for a time from the blur and racket of a war-ridden 
soul into the gorgeous panorama of man set in a universe 
so spacious that for our minds it is infinite, and so old 
that it is eternal. 

He will wonder a little at illusions he has hugged, and 
hatreds he has nursed, and at the bogies before which he 
trembles. He will marvel at the little men who imagine 
themselves immensely practical as they rush about the 
planet because they scorn to stop and inquire what they 
are doing and what it is all about. As he contemplates 
governments and civilizations that have come and gone, 
he will grow more and more certain that life has not cul- 
minated in him, but that it passes through him from a 
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variegated past on towards unbounded futures. He will 
remember that there have been many sowings and many 
harvests, that there are more to come, and that the fields 
in which he labors now will be ploughed and cultivated 
in strange ways and for strange ends by men much puz- 
zled at his crudity and charitable about his ignorance .. . 


The Beginning of Wisdom 


Is that not the beginning of wisdom? And does it not 
lead, as no other possession leads, to the happiness that 
only those achieve who in some way are permitted to carry 
the torch of life? The happiness of creating, and of en- 
hancing, of inventing, of exploring, of making—and, fin- 
ally, of drawing together the broken, suspicious, frighten- 
ed, bewildered and huddling masses of men. To be ex- 
cluded from that happiness is tragic as no suffering and 
no calamity are tragic. To exclude oneself because of 
embarrassment and timidity is pitiable forever. It is to 
have turned away from the light of what Wells calls “that 
silent unavoidable challenge . .. which... is in all 
our minds like dawn breaking slowly, shining between the 
shutters of a discovered room.” 

It is to stumble through life without sharing in the be- 
ginning of the knowledge that man can, if he wills it, 
become the master of his fate, and lift himself out of mis- 
ery and confusion and strife . . . He can, if he will dedi- 
cate himself to the task in an inquiring and tolerant and 
reasonable spirit, go a very great way towards closing the 
gap between his experience and his ideals. For history, 
though almost every page is stained with blood and folly, 
is a record also, not perhaps of ideals realized, but of 
opportunities explored and conquered, by which ideals can 
ultimately be realized. 

It is but a few generations since men first perceived 
this. It is only very recently that men here and there 
began to organize deliberately for an increase of under- 
standing. It is but a faint beginning, impoverished, dis- 
tracted and distrusted. But it is the beginning of a new 
phase in history, a phase of self-consciousness, in which 
evidence supplants rumor, research supplants mere acci- 
dent and circumstance. That is the “dawn breaking slow- 
ly,” and it will be worth getting out of bed early to see it. 
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ro Articles 


Some Mistakes of Moses 
Which Way? 

The Truth 

The Foundations of Faith 
Superstition 

The Devil 


Progress 

What Is Reli ? 

About the Holy Bible 

My Reviewers Reviewed 

The Limitations of Tol- 
eration 

A Christian Sermon 

Is Suicide a Sin? 

Is Avarice Triumphant? 

Orthodox 

Myth and Miracle 

The Christian > om 

Is Divorce Wrong 

Shakespeare 

Robert Burns 

Abraham Lincoln 

The Great Infidels 

Liberty and Literature 

Some Reasons Why 
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+ 
Free Examination * 
COUPON 


The INGERSOLL 
PUBLISHERS 

Dept. 1012, Wolf Bu iding 
54 Lexington Ave, 

New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Send me, all charges pre- 
paid, the 12-volume New Dresden 


tion of Ingersoll’s Works. 


return them within five days after delivery, 

or if I elect to keep them, 1 will pay $1 after 

5 days and $3 a month for 12 months. Deduct 
10 per cent if cash in full is sent with coupon. 
Outside of U. S. price $47 cash with coupon. 


Whatever your position in life you cannot afford not to read the complete works of Colonel In- 
You will be thrilled by his mastery of English, by his unanswerable logic, by his amazing 
conclusions. His was the gift found only in a decade of generations. No man can but be inspired, 
uplifted and mentally improved by reading his works. They are clean, wholesome, fascinating, and Works 
more interesting than any fiction you have ever read. 
teacher and editor must read and know Ingersoll. 


Tee POPP CeCe ee eee eee 


Do you feel the need of a mental locomotive to pull you out of the 
rut of ordinary thinking? Do you want to put more logic, wit and 
force into your speech and writing? Do you want to become from ten 
to fifty or one hundred times more interesting than you are? Do you 
want to make your brain more capable of reasoning out your prob- 
lems? Do you want to enjoy the greatest mental treat of your whole 
life? Here is your opportunity. 


He Swayed Millions! 


For fifty years Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll spoke before packed houses 
wherever he appeared. He drew greater crowds than any other one 
man of his time. He was implored by Governors, Senators and 
Presidents to speak for their cause. He stood alone as the greatest 
thinker and orator this country has ever seen, and none greater has 
appeared since his death. His subjects were as broad as humanity 
itself. He loved the downtrodden, the poor, the ignorant. His ora- 
tions were sold by hundreds of thousands in pamphlet form. The 
newspapers all over the world were full of his words. His orations 
were translated in every foreign language. He had more friends 
among the great men of his time than any other national figure. His 
logic, his poetry, his humor, his simplicity, his earnestness, his sym- az 





Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 


pathy charmed and captivated millions. He was the most powerful man of his time because he made more people 
THINK than any other man. 


The Complete Works of 


Col. Robert G. Ingersoll | | 


In 12 Handsome Volumes—_New Dresden Edition 


President Garfield called him “Royal Bob.” Mark Twain said of him, “His was a great and beautiful spirit . . . my 
reverence for him was deep and genuine. 
said, “Robert G. Ingersoll is the most brilliant speaker of the English tongue in any land on the globe. Judge Jeremiah S. 
Black said, “He made a speech before the Supreme Court in Washington which was an absolute whirlwind, and carried 
away in its restless current that august bench.” 
States. His life is as striking a chapter in American History as the life of Abraham Lincoln.” 


I prized his affection for me and returned it with usury.” Henry Ward Beecher 


Another man said, “No man of his ability was ever President of the United 





They ALL Loved 
Him _ and Admired 


Every lawyer, physician, business man, les 
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SEND NO MONEY! "Sees W. 








We are anxious to send you the Complete Works of Col. Robert G. ” 


~ days’ free inspection. This is the New Dresden Edition, comp 


some Octavo bound volumes in Cardinal Red Flaxenweave : 
Leaf Cover Decorations, and Lettering, which will never t 
and Gold Silk head and footbands, more than 6800 pages 


“ Scotch Roman Type especially cast for this eiti 
perfectly opaque ibrary Book Paper. 
a his new edition of Ingersoll inc 
ings of his life. A typical few are r 
Edi- This entire twelve volumes 
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